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NOS 


IKE FAUST’S DOG, the latest cat out of the 
scientific bag has turned out to be the very 
evil, a veritable diabolus ex machina, in fact. It 
now seems that even if man should ward off the 
hreat of the atom bomb, Communism, soil ero- 
fion and the Yellow Peril, he would still fall 
ander the menace of the masterful machine. The 
prim prospect has passed from the visionary won- 
der of Wells and the vitriolic wit of Butler to the 
‘old statistical persuasiveness of cybernetics. Dr. 
Norbert Wiener deals with this science, or rather 
Itluster of co-ordinated sciences, whose name is 
derived from the Greek word for “‘steersman,” in 
wo erudite works: Cybernetics, or Control and 
Jommunication in the Animal and Machine, and 
The Humane Use of Human Beings: Cybernetics 
und Society (Eyre and Spottiswoode). 


Here we find amusing analogies between the 
electronic brain and the latest calculating machines, 
ind the nervous system of men and animals. Asa 
zood scientist, Dr. Wiener does no more than 
lace the facts before us. But they face only one 
way and converge on possibilities of Frankenstein 
rrightfulness. For if, as modern Behaviorist 
: 5 chology assures us, men behave like machines, 
may not machines, in their own good time, behave 
; men, with the advantage that certain negative 
eed-back devices will ensure that there is no wan- 
mn waste, no irrational spilling-over of energies 
ito love or lyricism or landscape-painting? Or, 
ng the Darwinian argument, how swift has been 
development of machines as compared with 
evolution of plants and animals, a ratio of 
minutes to an entire day in comparison with 
time! Assuming that conscious beings have 
1 for some 20,000,000 years, what startling 
opments have not machines made in the 
000? May not man himself become a sort 
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of parasite on the machine, an inefficient and in- 
effectual appendage? 


Man Has Ceased to Progress 


And if we look to biology to grant us some hope 
that the race of man divine has run more rapidly 
than the rest of animal life so that there may 
be a possibility of keeping an even forward pace 
with the acceleration of the chasing Frankenstein 
monster stalking, with open throttle, behind, the 
facts defeat us. Man has not been evolving. 
On the contrary, he has been backsliding to the 
cave and the club, Hear Dr.F. C. S.sschiller 
as G. N. M. Tyrrell quotes him in The Personality 
of Man: “The first fact to be enunciated plainly 
and faced until it has grown familiar and its im- 
port is appreciated, is that, biologically speaking, 
man has ceased to be a progressive species long 
ago. The evolutionary impetus which carried our 
ancestors from the level of the ape or even of the 
lemur, through such sub-human types as Prthecan- 
thropus and the Heidelberg and Neanderthal man 
to ‘Modern Man,’ seems to have spent itself out 
by the middle of the paleolithic period, 1. e., say, 
30,000 years ago. ... There is little doubt that, in 
the main, humanity is still Yahoomanity. Alike 
in mentality and moral sense, man is still sub- 
stantially identical with his paleolithic ancestors.” 
(Tantalus) Strange how the ghost of Swift seems 
to hover sardonically over any assessment of man’s 
progress and perfections! 


Caustic Argument 


It was a man with all the saeva indignatio of 
Swift that pushed this argument from Darwinian 
design to its logical conclusions: that machines 
would become the future master-race unless we 
destroyed them in time. The sharp satire of 
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Samuel Butler was honed on the chill hardness 
of Protestant bigotry. And when he emancipated 
himself from the deathly rigors of his father’s 
rectory, Butler went into action against the pre- 
tensions of his day; and of these Darwinism was 
one. His Erewhon is as simple and fair a fantasy 
as Gulliver's Travels, and children may even still 
glide over its surface without being disturbed by 
the presence of rapacious satirical sharks below. 
The first edition of Erewhon was sold out in three 
weeks, and its author was surprised, he said, “to 
see how easy it is to be plausible, and what 
absurd propositions can be defended by a little 
ingenuity and distortion and departure from strict 
scientific fact.” 


The chapter entitled The Book of the 
Machines should be read as an introduction to 
the study of cybernetics. The argument is 
plausibly put. Darwin had given a mechan- 
istic interpretation to the development of life 
and eliminated all sense of mind or purpose 
behind natural phenomena. ‘The fact that 
machines have little consciousness now is no 
argument against the possibility of their hav- 
ing a high state of consciousness later. See 
how far life has advanced since the mollusc. 
And is not machinery linked with animal life 
an infinite number of ways: The shell of the 
hen’s egg is made of a delicate white ware 
and is a machine as much as an egg-cup is. 
Either a great deal of action that has been 
called purely mechanical and - unconscious 
must be admitted to contain more elements of 
consciousness than has been allowed hitherto 
(and in this case the germs of consciousness 
will be found in many actions of the higher 
machines), or (assuming the theory of evolu- 
tion but at the same time denying the con- 
sciousness of vegetable and crystalline action) 
the race of man has descended from things 
which had no consciousness at all. Most 
known machines are no more than a rude 
prototype of future master machines, being 
to their future descendants what the early 
Saurians were to modern man. What we 
fear is not the present day machines, but the 
extraordinary rapidity with which they are 
becoming very different from what they lately 
have been. We have no corresponding ad- 
vance in man’s mental or physical powers to 
set-off against the immense possibilities in 
store for the machine. It is a mistake to 
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imagine that, because the life of machines 
is very different from our own, there is no 
higher possible development of life than 
ours, or that, because mechanical life is a very 
different thing from ours, therefore it is not 
life at all. It must always be remembered 
that man’s body is what it is through having 
been moulded into its present shape by the 
chances and charges of many millions of 
years, but his organization never advanced 
with anything like the rapidity with which 
that of the machines is advancing. 


Machines as Masters 


Butler merely intended to thrust the sword of 
his clear straight logic through the lacunae in 
Darwin’s logic; but the public missed the point. 
Darwin was angered and Butler amused. There 
have been many variations on the theme, such as 
Capek’s R.U.R., E. J. O’Brien’s Dance of the 
Machines, and Elmer Rice’s Adding Machine. 
And that towering genius, Spengler, in his Unter- 
gang des Abendlandes, thundered his prophecies 
against a generation which allowed the machine 
to replace the seed as the symbol of God and 
Causality as it increases and multiplies. “And those 
machines become in their forms less and less hu- 
man, more ascetic, mystic, esoteric. They weave 
the earth over with an infinite web of subtle 
forces, currents, tensions. Their bodies become 
more and more immaterial, even less noisy.” And 
this was written before Viscount Mountbatten de- 
clared, apropos the electronic brain: ‘Machines 
are being designed to exercise those hitherto human 
prerogatives of choice and judgment.” The Amer- 
ican Press, with its nice appreciation of such mat- 
ters, said the electronic brain is almost a poet. 
And do not we see some American poets who 
are almost machines, rhyme-servers to Ravel and 
Honegger? Most of the traditional poets are 
wishful Luddites like Lawrence: . 


“They talk of the triumph of the machine, 

but the machine will never triumph. 

All the creatures that cannot die at last 

will hear a silence fall 

as the machines fail and finish; 

they will hear the faint rending of the 
asphalt roads 

as the hornbeam pushes up its sprouts; 

they will hear far, far away the last factory 
hooter 

send up its last wild cry of despair 

as the machines break down.” 
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There is no need to emulate the natives of 
Erewhon by breaking up the machine though the 
menace remains, not: quite as the satirists and 
scholars see it. The latest mechanical calculator 
in America has 23,000 valves. But the cortex 
of the human brain has nearly 15,000,000,000 
cells. A computer with so many parts is far be- 
yond the bounds of engineering possibility, apart 
from the fact that man possesses a self-conscious 
and personal autonomy. He may be a reed, but 
he is a thinking reed, shaken by the winds of the 
Spirit, while a driving-rod, however precisely 
balanced, is still a rod. 


The Real Menace 


The real menace of the machine consists in the 
fatal facility with which men become like ma- 
chines, rather than in the machine becoming like 
men. It needs no assurance of mysticism to con- 
vince us that we become like that which we think 
upon. The tragedy of our technical civilization, 
as Veit points out in his study, Die Tragtk des 
technichen Zeitalters, and as the last Pope stressed, 
is that it mechanizes the minds and hearts of men, 
who become, after years of service to the machine, 
its unwanted waste product. Men, who aspired 
to become as gods have become like gears. The 
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current psychology is mechanistic. ‘The arts in- 
terpret life mechanistically. Our common speech, 
as the astute Chinese philosopher, Lin Yutang, has 
observed, is becoming increasingly mechanical. 
We think in terms of mechanism. Political par- 
ties are referred to as “machines.” Public senti- 
ment is a matter of ‘response’ and “reaction;” 
diplomatic communications are “pressure,” and a 
popular attitude is known as “habitual mass-con- 
ditioning.” Boasting is mere “defense mechan- 
ism” and swearing a “‘safety valve.” 

The list might be greatly extended to show how 
machines supply our metaphors and mould our 
ways of thinking. But how can men of mechanical 
minds find significance in the parables of sowing 
and reaping? The sacred symbolism of the fields 
is without meaning in the factory. It is probable, 
as Lewis Mumford, author of Technics and Civil- 
ization, holds, that our technical materialism repre- 
sents a passing phase in human history, and that 
a process of “‘etherealization’” will take place 
gradually. The great advances made in technics 
and the study of machinery will halt till the dor- 
mant human studies “catch up.” Meanwhile, the 
diabolus ex machina must be exorcized in the man- 
ner of all devils, so the purged and purified ma- 
chine may help remove more immediate menaces. 


HOW FARES RELIGION IN THE LAND OF ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM? 


LTHOUGH THIRTY-NINE YEARS have elapsed 
A since the Soviet regime was established in 
Russia and much has been done to eradicate 
Christianity, there are still, nevertheless, many 
millions of believers in the Soviet Union and their 
“number is growing, not diminishing. This is a 
plain fact. Many contradictory explanations of 
the astonishing survival of religion in Russia are 
offered by the Communists themselves and by 
their opponents. I have expressed my views on 
this subject in my books, The C hristian Church and 
the Soviet State (Macmillan, New York, 1942), 
and Russian Nonconformity (The Westminster 
| Press, Philadelphia, 1950). 

| Marxism-Leninism is, of course, irreconcilable, 
as a theory, with any religion. Communist phi- 
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losophy considers religion a gross superstition, a 
relic of the dark past and an obstacle to scientific 
and social progress. Religion must be eradicated 
before the Communist Utopia may be realized. 
The Communists tried to eradicate religion in 
Russia by every possible means, first, by legis- 
lation and spoliation, then by violent persecution 
waged against the clergy and the believers as 
counter-revolutionaries and, lastly, by godless edu- 
cation and propaganda. The first two methods, 
producing an array of martyrs, rather strengthened 
Christianity than weakened it. These methods 
were largely abandoned during World War II. 
The Communists now hope that godless educa- 
tion and propaganda will gradually undermine 
religion in future generations and that thus it 
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will die out by itself. Meanwhile, recognizing 
realistically the survival of religion, the Commun- 
ists are careful to avoid starting a new era of 
persecution. Instead, they seek to control religious 
bodies by making them their allies and tools in 
Soviet politics at home and abroad. The problem 
is further complicated for the Communists by the 
undeniable interest of the new generation in 
religion. Marxism-Leninism is no more the dyna- 
mic doctrine of young revolutionaries. It is the 
creed of a rapidly aging generation. The young 
are bored with Marxism-Leninism and look for 
something else, including religion. The evet- 
increasing conversions of the young to Christianity 
since the last war forced the Communists, in the 
summer of 1954, to revive the old methods of 
struggle with religion. The campaign lasted less 
than three months and was abandoned because it 
produced such a discontent in the masses. 

The “spirit of Geneva,” for the moment, makes 
any revival of the anti-religious campaign doubt- 
ful. Indeed, many more concessions may be ex- 
pected. War-mongering and religious persecu- 
tion are highly unpopular with the Russian masses 
and the Communists know this. Theoretically, it is 
true, nothing has changed in Communism, as Mr. 
Kruschev has frankly stated; he still hopes that in 
time the entire world will become Communist. 
In practice, however, there have been many and 
important changes. The doctrine of co-existence 
is proclaimed. The Communists hope that their 
political, economic and social organization will 
prove itself so much superior over any other that 
all the nations will ultimately accept the Com- 
munist organization of the society. Thus there 
will be no need of a war of conquest; not even 
a need of fomenting revolutions. 


Communism as a Religion 


Communism is a curious religion. It is a re- 
ligion without God, like Buddhism, which also 
has no God. Nevertheless, Godless Communism 
is not a passive creed like Buddhism. It may be 
likened rather to Islamism. Islamism inculcates 
the burning conviction that the Koran is the only 
source of revealed and saving truth. It is the 
plain duty of every Moslem to spread Islamism 
throughout the world. In this effort the method 
of persuasion is preferable to others; but if the 
unbelievers refuse to acknowledge the “truth” and 
become Moslems, they must be exterminated in a 
“holy war.” An exception is made only for the 
people of “the book,’ i.e., Jews and Christians. 
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They may be tolerated if they refuse to become 
Moslems, but they must never be accepted as 
equals; they must be relegated forever to a sub- 
ordinate position. 

The Moslems started their era of conquest soon 
after the death of Mohammed. Vast territories 
fell into their hands. In the process of these 
conquests, various inner contraditions in Moham- 
medanism came to the surface and Islam was soon 
split into several sects. Its solidarity thus im- 
paired, Islam’s progress began to be retarded, and 
the Moslems were forced to adopt a policy of the 
co-existence with the infidels, just as the Com- 
munists are doing in regard to their enemies today. 
In theory, the Moslems are still committed to fight 
for the conquest of the entire world and make it 
Moslem; but this is merely a pious hope. Con- 
strained at first to accept the doctrine of co-exist- 
ence with the infidels outside Moslem countries, 
the Mohammedans were then forced to subscribe 
to co-existence with the infidels within their own 
society. They found it necessary to grant these 
precarious infidels freedom of worship, prohibit- 
ing them from carrying on any religious propa- 
ganda and barring them from all high positions. 
A parallel with present day Communism is readily 
apparent. The Moslems wiped out the Latin 
Christianity which flourished in North Africa and 
reduced to a mere shade Coptic and Syriac Chris- 
tianity. They failed, however, to subjugate 
Abyssinia, while the Spaniards and the Balkan 
peoples preserved their Christianity and finally 
expelled the Moslems. It is doubtful that the 
Communists will succeed where the Moslems_ 
failed. 


Religion in the U.S.S.R. Today 


So much for a background. Christianity has | 
survived in the Soviet Union; of this we are cer- 
tain. To what extent it has survived and what 
its prospects are for the future is more difficult 
to say. Statistics may be very misleading as an 
index of morality. A country, for instance, may 
have a high church membership, good church at- 
tendance, numerous priestly and religious voca- 
tions, and yet be notorious for drunkenness, ille- 
gitimacy, criminality, juvenile delinquency, etc. 
For decades such a country might fail to produce 
not only a saint but even a renowned religiou: 
thinker. Another country might have a low chu 
membership, irregular church attendance and 
scarcity of priestly and religious vocations, ¢ 
and yet produce saints and great religious thinkers. 
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in abundance. The United States now has a good 
record for church membership in every denomina- 
tion, as well as a goodly number of vocations: 
and yet it would be rather embarrassing, not to 
Say inaccurate, to suggest that it leads the world 
in vittuous living, family stability, absence of 
criminality and the number of saints and religious 
thinkers. France, on the contrary, cannot show 
much in church membership, etc. Yet it unceas- 
ingly yields saints and remarkable religious think- 
ers as well as some commendable parish life and 
fervent religious communities. 

As regards the Soviet Union, we do not even 
have statistics such as are available in the free 
world. Hence we are at a loss in determining the 
true extent to which religion has survived there. 
The population of the U.S.S.R. may be estimated 
at approximately two hundred million. We can- 
not say with any degree of reliability how many 
Russians profess religion openly or secretly. There 
is no doubt, however, that numerically the Ortho- 
dox hold the first place among the Soviet be- 
lievers. The Paris Orthodox magazine, Syndes- 
mos, reprinted in its spring issue of 1955 an ar- 
ticle entitled “Church in the Soviet Union,” which 
originally appeared in Le Messager (No. 36, 
Paris, I-1955). This article essays to estimate the 
number of Orthodox congregations in the Soviet 
Union on the basis of figures given by various 


Soviet sources. According to this article, there are _ 


now 22,000 congregations, whereas there were 
80,000 in 1914—a seventy-five per cent decrease, 
while the population has increased by fifty mil- 
lions. It is my personal opinion that the number 
of congregations in 1914 is grossly overestimated 
in the article. According to the report to the 
Holy Synod, quoted by Dr. Julius F. Hecker in 
his Religion and Communism, there were 57,173 
churches and 23,593 chapels in the Russian Empire 
in 1914. Of these churches and chapels only a 
portion should be considered parish churches or 
establishments for regular congregations. (Chap- 
‘man and Hall, London, 1940, p. 194). Still, 
there is no use to deny that the number of con- 
_gregations has greatly diminished while the gen- 
eral population has grown substantially. In 
‘Moscow, the article in Syndesmos states, for seven 
million people there are only fifty-five churches 
with two hundred priests, instead of the six hun- 
dred and fifty-seven churches in 1917. This is 
correct. In Leningrad there are now fourteen 
ches for 3,191,300 people, whereas there were 
e hundred and fifty-five in 1929. The two 
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largest cities of the Soviet Union are severely 
short of churches. In Moscow there is but one 
church for 120,000 people, while in Leningrad 
there 1s one for 200,000. 


In the Ukraine there are far more churches than 
in Great Russia. Many were re-opened under the 
German and Rumanian occupation, and were 
never closed again. In Kiev for 840,300 people 
there are twenty-six churches and five monasteries. 
In Odessa for 605,000 inhabitants there are twenty- 
two churches and two monasteries. In Mariupol 
for 222,000 inhabitants there are four churches 
and one chapel. In Gloukhov for 18,000 people 
there are four churches, or one church for every 
4,500 inhabitants. Gloukhov is probably better 
provided with churches than any other town in 
the Soviet Union. In Kiev and Odessa there is 
one church for every 23,000 inhabitants. These 
two cities are greatly indebted for their present 
goodly number of churches to the German and, 
particularly, the Rumanian occupation. In 1939, 
before the Rumanian occupation, there was but 
one church in Odessa; at the end of the year there 
were twenty. The same phenomenon of the in- 
crease of churches under the German occupation 
may be observed in various parts of Great Russia 
and the Caucasus as well. In Pskov for 60,000 
people there are now three churches; in Maikop 
four churches for 67,000, etc., etc. 

In those parts of the Soviet Union where no 
foreign invaders penetrated, the number of the 
open churches varies considerably. In Yaroslavl- 
on-the-Volga there are two churches for 20,000 
people, while in Sverdlovsk in the Urals there are 
two churches for 425,544. In Siberia the condi- 
tions are quite similar. In Irkutsk, for instance, 
there are four churches for 243,000 people, and 
in Krasnoyarsk there are three churches for 
190,000. Churches are not evenly distributed in 
the Soviet Union. While there is one church 
for 4,500 in Glukhov, there is but one for 250,000 
in Molotov. The population figures are those 
of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia (1930-38). 

A number of closed churches were reopened 
since 1940; but only a few new ones were con- 
structed—in Magnitogorsk, Mednogorsk, Tambov, 
Samarkand, Frunze and Tokmak. New churches 
were also built in the countryside; we do not 
know how many. Still, there are now quite a 
number of churches open in the Soviet Union, and 
their number, greatly increased since 1939, is still 
growing. Out of 1025 monasteries and convents 
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of the Empire about eighty survived or were re- 
opened. Of the fifty-eight seminaries and four 
ecclesiastical academies, only eight seminaries and 
two academies were reopened after 1945. When 
compared to its position of 1914, and particularly 
in view of the vast increase of population, the 
Russian Church has lost much. But when com- 
pared to its pitiable state in 1949, it appears to 
have made great strides in recovery. The Ortho- 
dox Church is definitely on the increase, not on 
the decline. 


Converting the Youth 


Conversions in Russia are numerous. Let me 
cite a single case. A young worker in Odessa, 
educated in a godless school, ceased to go to church 
as a child. His mother, like St. Monica, tried to 
induce him to go to church; but he always de- 
clined. One day, however, he went to church to 
please his mother. He returned much impressed. 
“They must be good people, those Christians, 
mother,’ the young man said. “They behave very 
differently from others. You cannot enter a 
cinema, theatre or concert hall without paying 
something at the door; but I was admitted to the 
church free. Again, in theatres or concert halls 
you take your place according to the amount you 
paid to enter; but in church they put me in the 
best place without any payment. Finally, in other 
places people do not care much about you, once the 
performance is ended; but in church I was asked 
to tea with the priests and churchmen after the 
service. They are very good people indeed, 
friendly and helpful.’ This young man started 
to attend church regularly, entered the seminary 
and in due course became a priest. I know this 
young priest personally. 

A similar case was quoted last year in the Soviet 
railwaymen’s paper, Gudok. George K., a rail- 
wayman in Derbent in the Caucasus, was a model 
worker who passed his technical examinations with 
distinction. Suddenly he asked to be released from 
his job because he intended to study further else- 
where. Later it was found out that George had 
entered the seminary. 

In the railway hostel of Lublino in Great Russia, 
one Sukhozan regularly was wont to come to 
work carrying the Gospels with him. In Siberia, 
the conductress Vinogradov, in the role of a mis- 
sionary, used to actually explain the Bible to pas- 
sengers on the train. At the “halt of Bairyakino,” 
near Ufa, the house of a railwayman, Rayabov, was 


used for group baptisms of ten people and more 
at a time. So much for railwaymen. 

The Soviet miners are even more devout than 
the railwaymen. It is well-known in the Soviet 
Union that the best, most generous and most 
ardent believers are to be found among the miners 
of Donbass, the Soviet Ruhr. The Urals miners, 
not to be outdone, insisted that churches be built 
for them in the new Soviet cities of Magnitogors 
and Mednogorsk. The churches were built. One 
could quote other similar cases; they are very 
numerous. 

In the countryside the situation is similar. In- 
deed, it is even more astonishing. B. Shirshov, in 
Literaturnaya Gazeta in 1954, deplored the fact 
that in the Sechenov district of Arzamas Province 

“religious prejudices” contaminate the young 
generation which, while indifferent to anti-re- 
ligious conferences, eagerly prepares for the 
patronal festival of the parish. Komsomolskaya 
Pravda mentioned an even more extraordinary 
happening. In the Khrushchev Kolkoze in the 
Kursk Province the annual meeting of the Com- 
munist Youth couldn't take place because every- 
body had gone to church to attend the festival 
service. 

So much for Great Russia. In the Ukraine, 
according to Radyanska Volhuin, the peasants of 
the village of Vilkhievka requested the removal 
of the Soviet radio loud-speaker because it dis- 
turbed their prayers. In the village of Lokach 
crowds go to religious concerts while none troubles 
to organize a single anti-religious lecture. Among 
the Don Cossacks, according to Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, “the Communist Youth members, ignoring 
their own club, go shamelessly to church.” In 
the Kungur district in the Urals, according to the 
same paper, “while priests preach with conviction 
and force, without notes, our speakers deliver long 
and desperately dull lectures, reading them from 
notes prepared by somebody else.” In the newly 
annexed provinces the situation is even “‘worse.’ 
Prof. Bulavas complained recently in S ovietskaya 
Litva about the unsatisfactory state of anti- -religious 
propaganda in Soviet Lithuania. Camarade D. G 
Tkach, in Sovietskaya Moldavia, on July 1, i959 
stressed the urgent need to develop anti- -religious 
propaganda in the (Roumanian-speaking) Soviet 
Moldavian Republic. Anti-religious propaganda 
is badly organized, lectures are seldom given an 
are attended only by the atheists, while ee 
ignore them. ies 

(To be continued) 
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Justice and the Businessman 


ITHE IMPORTANCE OF BUSINESS IN THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


SOURCE OF CONTINUAL amazement to Euro- 
A peans and others visiting our country for the 
ifirst time is the extraordinary capacity of the 
iAmerican economic system to produce more and 
‘more goods. The key, of course, is the greater 
‘output per man-hour of our men and machines 
which has placed this country, with one-fifteenth 
‘of the world’s people, in the important economic 
itole of producing a third of all the world’s goods 
sand almost half its manufactured goods. 


America’s diversified intellectual, natural and 
‘material resources has made this progress possible. 
[In spite of our vaunted material strength, how- 
‘ever, the cultural lag has not been closed. The 
chasm existing between material supremacy on 
‘the one hand and moral behavior on the other 
Seems as wide as ever. A culture which showers 
‘its people with such things as jet planes, modern 
factories, synthetic fibers and the world’s highest 
‘standard of living has not kept pace so far as 
‘moral growth and recognition of duty and respon- 
sibility are concerned. International unrest, fam- 
ily instability, unethical conduct in the spheres of 
business, labor and government, and our condon- 
ing, indeed defending a system of morals based 
only on the stigma of “getting caught,” are but 
external manifestations of a deep-seated malady. 


Unbridled self-interest emanating either from 
business, labor or any other group can pull society 
apart just as effectively as an invading army. In 
an effort to supply the deficiencies of unrestricted 
“self-enlightened” endeavor, the Federal govern- 
ment over the last twenty years has steadily ex- 
panded its operation. Much of the social legis- 
lation enacted probably would have occurred any- 
way, as a growing country sees the need to re- 
as the efficacy of its economic institutions. 

good deal of the enlargement of Federal power 
Id have been avoided, however, if business, 
or and other economic groups had recognized 
holes in their economic dikes and plugged 
m by private action before the Federal govern- 
it got around to shoring them up by public 
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The Federal government would not be the 
threat to liberty some say it is today, nor would 
increasing tax burdens fall so heavily on the be- 
leaguered citizen, if in the past economic institu- 
tions had concentrated less on taking from and 
more on giving to the community. Strife and 
conflict is almost assured and inevitable destruc- 
tion of society is threatened, unless these groups 
work out some sort of institutional apparatus 
through which the interests of the group can be 
subordinated to the larger interests of the com- 
munity. 

As only free men are capable of genuine self- 
government, preservation of freedom should be 
the concern of every thinking person. And since 
true freedom rests on the right of private prop- 
erty, our present economic system must be pre- 
served and expanded. What is the responsibility 
of business in making this system work? It is a 
system that admittedly has done more than all 
others in preserving the heritage of free men 
while raising the American standard of living to 
undreamed heights. If moral degeneration be the 
root cause of society's difficulties, it 1s apparent 
that business and other economic groups will have 
to do a great deal more than merely see to it that 
the legal and economic objectives of their organi- 
zations are efficiently discharged. 


Business is an integral—and an increasingly 
important—part of the community. Since the 
community's total health can be no better than 
the individual well-being of each component part, 
business has an obligation to contribute to the 
general welfare of the community within which 
it lives, and without which it cannot live. If a 
peaceful, healthy, expanding economy be the de- 
sideratum, then the social as well as the economic 
and legal objectives of a business organization 
must be faithfully discharged. The social respon- 
sibilities of business are nothing more than the 
application of the virtue of justice to those in- 
dividuals or groups who have a stake, directly or 
indirectly, in the successful operation of the eco- 
nomy. If justice is defined as the virtue which 
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demands that we give to others that which is 
their due, then business’ social responsibilities may 
be clearly delineated by naming the individuals or 
groups which are the objects of this virtue: The 
workers, the consumers, the investors and the com- 
munity. 

Business and the Workers 


The locus of economic power is today polarized 
around business and labor. How to get these 
powerful groups working together in peace and 
harmony is the question of the hour. Unless 
their titantic powers can be integrated and har- 
nessed in serving the general welfare, economic 
scrimmage between these groups will continue 
until either one destroys the other or itself in the 
process. Why is there industrial unrest? An out- 
standing business leader believes that strained in- 
dustrial relations are traceable to one or more 
of the following causes: 


“1. Lack of participation in those phases of 
management which directly concern the 
worker, and to which he can contribute. 
This is another way of saying that work- 
ers are denied the right to act as full- 
grown and responsible members of their 
organization, although they have earned 
that right and have shown that they can 
exercise it. 

“2. Unfairness by management in such mat- 
ters as handling grievances, in setting up 
wages for different jobs, in making and 
changing rules, and in firing or promot- 
ing workers. An appearance of unfair- 
ness will do as much harm as actual in- 
justice. 

“3. Ill effects of repetitive work, especially in 
assembly lines. These effects are both 
mental and physical, and they have seri- 
ous consequences. 

“4. Industry’s habit of organizing work and 
setting wage scales so that workers are 
isolated from their fellows or even are 
made to oppose them. This destroys the 
working group or community and arouses 
strong emotional conflicts. 


"5. Lack of economic security. Compara- 
tively few workers know how much they 
can count on earning next year. In de- 
pressions they cannot be sure whether 
they will earn at all.’’*) 


1) R. W. Johnson, Or Forfeit Freedom, Doubleday, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1947, pp. 109-110. 
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These are the areas of conflict. Their com- 
mon theme is a denial of human rights. Each 
attests to the fact that some basic human need 
of men and women has been ignored. All reveal 
a lack of understanding of the worker as a human 
person and participating member of society. All 
show the fallacy of treating labor as “economic 
men.” 

Can this conflict be resolved? A good start 
could be made in reducing the difficulty if moral 
principles were allowed free play. The heritage 
of business and labor, as free institutions within 
a framework of moral ideals, lies only in the 
preservation and expansion of our economic sys- 
tem. In seeking this worthwhile goal, individuals 
will have to substitute, as a norm of human be- 
havior, the ethical “is it right?” for the selfish 
“what can I do without getting caught?” 

It is dangerous and at times foolhardy to lay 
down rules and procedures of conduct which are 
calculated to work under all circumstances. Some 
guideposts, however, are necessary, if the imbal- 
ance admittedly existing between business and 
labor is to be removed. 

First of all, business must bury the concept of 
the economic man. Since the days of Manchester 
Individualism, labor and management have 
planned their activities as though they dealt with 
economic abstractions and not human beings. 
That the human equation is much more complex 
than this is shown in the following statement: 


“Powerful as is self-interest in economic 
behavior and eager as men are to get the 
largest reward in return for the least effort, 
human nature as revealed in economic life 
cannot be reduced to quite such simple terms. 
Man’s willingness to fulfill his ethical obliga- 
tions in recognizing and respecting the rights 
of others is as real a part of nature as is his 
selfish desire to increase his wealth and com- 
fort at the expense of others.”’?) 


Inasmuch as economic activity comprises such a 
large part of human exertion, of human inter: 
relationships and of personality expression, it is 
logical to contend that business must provide the 
kind of physical and social milieu which will pro- 
vide the opportunity for joy and satisfaction i 
work, satisfying human relations and developmer 
of human personality. On this Bowen says: 


*) EH. C. Killeen, “Ethics, Data For The Economist, 
Review of Social Economy, March, 1949, p. 12. 
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“In analyzing the conditions necessary for 
good human relations, many businessmen 
have cited such needs of workers as the fol- 
lowing: reasonable standard of comfort for 
worker and his dependents; reasonable secur- 
ity; justice, in the sense of fair play and 
square dealing; sense of self-respect, indi- 
vidual importance, personal worth, dignity; 
sense of accomplishment or perspective on 
the importance of the job in the totality of 
economic life; sense of belonging to an or- 
ganization, playing an important part in its 
success, and participation; enjoyment—pleas- 
ure, satisfaction, fun from work itself; oppor- 
tunity to get ahead, opportunity for personal 
and cultural development.’’*) 


If workers want these things, and common 
sense indicates that they do, the problem of in- 
dustrial unrest quickly resolves itself to a determin- 
ation of whether labor will try to get them 
with management’s help or, finding that door 
closed, turn to the politician. If business, by de- 
fault, permits the latter, the erosion of self-deter- 
mination, as represented by the overwhelming 
private responsibilities already transferred to gov- 
ernment, will certainly be accelerated. 

The wiser course seems to lie in the direction 
of management trying to anticipate the normal 
occupational desires of their employees, and then 
conscientiously striving, in the light of the public 
interest, to supply them. 


Business and the Consumers 


Wealth, which is any useful, material thing 
capable of ownership, is transformed into welfare 
by the act of consumption. A country’s available 
resources and man’s ingenuity and energy in de- 
veloping them will largely determine what can 
be produced, while money incomes, flowing to 
those individuals in response to their efforts in 
producing, will determine what and how much 

can be consumed. These producer-consumer de- 
cisions are at once intertwined with financial eco- 
nomic and social consideration. 

In the past, success has been quite transitory 
or those business establishments which were un- 
stepared or unwilling to give consumers the goods 
hey wanted at prices they were willing to pay. 
Accordingly, the progress of a business organiza- 


3) H. R. Bowen, Social Responsibilities of the Busi- 
essman, Harper, New York, 1953, p. 61. 
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tion cannot be measured solely in dollars and 
cents, but by the degree of success with which 
it serves the consumer. If it has discharged this 
talk well, profits normally will follow. If con- 
sumption is to be improved and production di- 
rected into those areas where it will yield the 
gteatest satisfactions, better consumers and better 
producers will be needed. Business logically 
should play the leading role in this dual move- 
ment. 

Consumption can be greatly improved if busi- 
ness would redouble its efforts in promoting better 
ethics by exposing those individuals or firms who 
engage in such practices as adulteration, misbrand- 
ing, short weights, misleading advertising, unfair 
ptice policies and other deceptive devices. There 
could also be a marked improvement in consump- 
tion if business would direct its energies toward 
reducing the wastes of production by improving 
its managerial knowledge. 


Business and the Investors 


In their book, The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property, Berle and Means touch upon a 
problem that goes to the very heart of investor’s 
rights and the corporation’s responsibility. Berle 
and Means point out that the corporate device 
has given rise to a real ideological conflict between 
those who own a corporation’s resources and those 


‘who manage them. Those who put up the money 


to make the enterprise possible and who there- 
fore assume all the risks of ownership, are the 
investors. Those who manage and control these 
corporate facilities are the managers. These 
gtoups are no longer one and the same. 

A mantle of responsibility immediately falls 
upon the corporation’s directors to see to it that 
the owners receive a fair return on their invested 
capital, that they are reasonably informed of all 
matters which affect their interest and that the 
corporation is so successfully managed that the 
company’s earnings and its securities will be attrac- 
tive to other investors so that additional funds 
for growth or other purposes will be forthcoming 
when they are needed. 

An army of informed, intelligent, satisfied 
shareowners is the best possible antidote to any 
attempt to socialize industry or government. If 
the system of private ownership and our produc- 
tive energies are going to increase, someone will 
have to put up the money. Honest treatment of 
stockholders is a good place to begin. 
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Business and the Community 


Business received its birthright because people 
had faith in the ability of private enterprise to 
serve their needs. Business establishments will 
cease to exist as private institutions when people 
no longer want them, stop believing in them or 
refuse to tolerate them. Business will do violence 
to itself if it loses the support of public opinion 
by overt mediocre performance and demonstrated 
failure to meet today’s pressing problems. Busi- 
ness, as a result, must be prepared to view all its 
actions—buying, selling, hiring, etc.—in the light 
of their social consequences. Failure to do so 
will rob business of its ratson d’etre. Business 
can best serve the community by keeping indi- 
vidual objectives constantly aligned with national 
policies and public interest. 

Managing a business enterprise so that it may 
realize both legitimate profits and essential social 
ideals is a very real problem; but it need not be 
an insoluble one. These dual activities, far from 
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being poles apart, actually support one another. A 
business will be ill-prepared to render any service, 
discharge any obligation or create new job oppor- 
tunities, unless it is a living, dynamic, profitable 
organism. A sick, profitless establishment augurs 
poorly for growth and ready acceptance of respon- 
sibility. Conversely, if business puts slavish pre- 
dilection to profit ahead of social responsibility, it 
will ultimately lose its private characteristics. 

Business, therefore, if it is to survive as a free 
institution, must supply its share of the solution to 
the question of how society’s diverse elements can 
be welded together under conditions of peace and 
harmony, so that our economy will be in a position 
to achieve sustained employment and balanced 
economic growth. Clearly a middle ground is in 
order between chauvinistic espousal of the status 
guo on one hand and suffocating statism on the 
other. Unless business is prepared to do its part 
in charting the course through acceptance of its 
social responsibilities, the cause of private enter- 
ptise may well be lost. 


Warder’s Review 


Should Pensions Discourage Saving? 


HE AUGUST, 1956, issue of The Credit Union 

Bridge contains a most timely study of mod- 
ern methods toward economic security and their 
impact on habits of saving. It has been pointed 
out at various times that the ever widening cov- 
erage of social security must inevitably discourage 
people from imposing upon themselves the tre- 
straint necessary for saving part of their regular 
income. It is but a human tendency for an indi- 
vidual not to concern himself over his future eco- 
nomic security, if he knows that this responsibility 
has been taken from him by the Government. 

In the factual article appearing in the Credit 
Union Bridge, the question of providing for secur- 
ity in later life is approached from many angles. 
In the first place, there are many families today, 
as there have always been, whose income does 
not permit a balance for savings after living ex- 
penses are paid. In 1929, for instance, forty per- 
cent of all families either broke even or went into 
debt. In 1944 nearly one-third of the families 
in the United States failed to live within their 


income. Family budget studies have consistently 
shown a substantial percentage of families living 
below minimum health standards. 


Other factors mitigating against regular and 
systematic saving by families are irregular em- 
ployment, the death of the principal wage earner 
and serious illness. Thus it is clear that saving 
for old age is difficult if not impossible for very 
many families below the top income level. ‘‘Secur- 
ity in old age, for most families, will depend on 
the development of social security and pension 
plans.” 

Does this make the credit union thrift program 
less valuable to members? “On the contrary,” 
states the Credit Union Bridge, “it makes the 
credit union thrift program all the more important. 
The many distresses and emergencies that can 
beset a family’s income and exhaust its savings are 
excellent reasons why members should save as 
much as possible.” It must always be borne in 
mind that measures of general welfare cannot 
take into consideration certain differentiating 
conditions which exist among families and indi- 
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viduals. These differences can be adequately met 
only by voluntary self-help measures. The growth 
of governmental activity in the field of social 
service should not cause a relaxation of voluntary 
effort. On the contrary, it should cause an in- 
crease. If voluntary effort ceases, the Government 
would have a monopoly in the field of social 
service. The day of the Welfare State will then 
have dawned upon us in all its horrid reality. 


eS 


Monopoly Trade Unionism 
No Dogma* 


N THE EVE OF MAY 1, 1956, His Eminence, 

Joseph Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of 
Cologne, delivered a remarkable address to an 
audience of Catholic workers assembled in the 
Cathedral. 

After stressing the difficulty, from the view- 
point of Christain Faith, of adopting a definite 
position toward the complicated social problems 
of our day, the Archbishop emphasized the im- 
portance of technical progress. Atomic energy, 
automation, new artificial fertilizers, etc., provide 
a reduction in working hours and increased leisure 
time in several countries, while possibilities for 
the employment of man power are growing in the 
underdeveloped countries. 

On the other hand, the Cardinal thought it was 
his duty to work against the illusion according to 
which mere technical progress would solve all the 
problems facing modern society. Mere quantita- 
tive analysis and synthesis cannot assure the secur- 
ity and life which both the individual and society 
as a whole so eagerly desire. 

In view of the structural change in social life, 
Cardinal Frings stressed the necessity of a sound 
basis: family, property, professional associations, 
‘the State, all of which have their own specific 
function according to the natural law. Under the 
( present conditions, this must not prevent us from 
seeking new ways of assuring security in life and 
a decent manner of living for everyone; but while 
achieving this, we must neither neglect nor ignore 
the regulating elements inherent to human nature. 
The Cardinal then referred to those who be- 
lieve that the constant increase in productivity as 
well as the ever increasing production of the 
national economy will prove a series of steadily 


a Reprinted from June, 1956, issue of Labor, official 
rgan of the International Federation of Christian 


‘rade Unions. | 


growing wealth and greater security in life, ren- 
dering every form of property superfluous. The 
logical consequence thereof is that the family loses 
all its value, as the community provides for the 
security of all, the education of children, etc. 

His Eminence rejected this conception as non- 
Christian. Selfishness, lack of charity, illness and 
death cannot be eradicated from any society what- 
ever. Even in the best of all possible states—how- 
ever great technical progress and the increase in 
productivity may be—happiness will always remain 
something very precarious in so far as it is not 
based on faith, hope and charity. To prevent 
any miusconstruction, however, the Archbishop 
clearly pronounced himself in favor of social 
progress, increase in old age pensions, produc- 
tion, etc.; but mere materialistic calculations, he 
added, cannot insure real human happiness. 

“In this light,” the Archbishop continued tex- 
tually, ‘you will understand how a Christian trade 
union movement has come to be set up in Ger- 
many. Just like other trade unions, the Christian 
organization: a) wants to secure better working 
conditions; b) pursues a conscious family policy, 
favors the right of home-owning and family allow- 
ances as a first step towards a family wage for the 
worker, i.e., a wage that does away with any 
necessity for the wife to go to work outside her 
home and which renders the rearing and education 
of a large family: possible; c) claims property 


for the worker in the form of his own house, a 


savings account, partnership either in the under- 
taking or—through investments—in another con- 
cern; d) claims the right of co-determination for 
the worker to further the worker’s consciousness 
of his human dignity and his responsibility both 
towards himself and others. Thus it builds on the 
most solid basis of human nature. 

“It is hoped that the small organization will 
stand its ground beside the bigger one and that 
its membership will increase; for there is no dogma 
that says that the cause of the workers can be 
furthered only through external unity. It is more 
essential for it to be represented in the right way, 
in a way that is in keeping with the right under- 
standing of human nature. We have the deepest 
respect for those who, moved by conscientious 
motives, have ventured the daring step of founding 
the new movement.” 

Finally, the Cardinal called upon the faithful 
to proclaim and assert their Christian principles in 
public life and to unite in order to build together 
a new and better world. 


Contemporary Opinion 


EDERAL AID for public schools has been scan- 
dalously over-sold to well meaning parents, 
Py T2AV sand? the: publican general. In these 
piping and prosperous times, there are mighty 
few neighborhoods in the land which can't afford 
to educate their own children—and those few 
could, and should, get the help they need from 
their state capitals rather than from Washington. 
As has been pointed out many times in this 
debate, Federal aid would lead inevitably to Fed- 
eral control. And in the long run, Federal con- 
trol surely would amount to Federal brainwashing, 
in accordance with the ideas and philosophies of 
the bipartisan bureaucracy. 


Omaha W orld Herald, July 7 


Today, instead of “fun,” we learn to speak 
of ‘entertainment value;’ instead of Tortes 
we have ‘the forces of reaction,” instead of games, 
“recreational facilities.” Instead of swords and 
guns there are “‘casualty-producing weapons.” We 
no longer work together; we co-operate according 
to a co-ordinated plan. We do not work whole 
time, but “on the whole-time basis.” 


We do not hunger or starve; we exhibit evi- 
dences of malnutrition or our diet is characterized 
by protein deficiency. A book is not instructive; 
it has a high education content. We say not: 
“What is wanted is....,” but “The requisites 
desiderated consist in....” A frontier is not 
“defined,” nor “fixed,” nor even “determined,” 
but “delimited” or ““demarcated;” and it will not 
be long, I suppose, before it is ‘delimitated.” 

Now, not all these expressions are base of 
origin or bad by themselves. Human life today is 
so complex that it is often difficult to discuss it 
in simple language. We cannot, obviously, ex- 
plain the wireless, or the cinema, or an employment 
insurance bill, in honest Anglo-Saxon. We invent 
new words or give twist to old ones; we run for 
help, and rightly to ancient Latin and Greek. (It 
is amusing to note that all the “live” modern de- 
vices get their names from the “dead” languages. 
Even in politics the latest thing is always Latin— 
a “quota” or a “moratorium,” a “referendum” or 
“propaganda.’’) 

A. P. HERBERT, in “Jungle English,” 
quoted in The Maritime Co-Operator 
June 15, 1956 


Returning to the larger question of automa- 
tion itself, it does seem to us a little queer 
that those who are so fulsome in its praises, should 
at the same time pose the question as to what 
men in the automotive age are going to do with 
their leisure. According to these people, in the 
age of the push-button factory which lies before 
us, the great problem will be to keep us all occu- 
pied in our spare time. Once you have freed 
people from the necessity of working for their 
livelihood, you are faced with the problem of 
finding work for them to do; which makes one 
wonder whether it is particularly sensible, in the 
first place, to free people from the need of work- 
ing for their livelihood. 

At the risk of being considered reactionary in 
the extreme we would suggest that, at this particu- 
lar time, it might well be more human and humane 
to concentrate less on taking people way from their 
work and more on teaching them to like it. The 
trouble with all of us at the moment is that we 
see work not as an essential means of responsible 
self-expression, but only in terms of the material 
things which the weekly wage-packet or annual 
salary is capable of buying. Hence we are rest- 
less and unhappy at it and our aim is to get away 
from work at all costs. But were we to see our 
work in true perspective, so that we were happy 
at it, we would view the push-button factory not 
as an escape-route to idleness, but as something 
liable to deprive us of the job which we love 
for its own sake and which should be for us 
all one of our chief means to earthly happiness. 


The Christian Democrat 
July-August, 1956 


It has, in fact always suited the Russians 
to play out the struggle for power like a chess- 
player playing simultaneous games, sometimes 
winning, sometimes losing, sometimes drawing, 
never risking total defeat. That has been the 
pattern of post-war history. Communism has had 
its successes in countries under the shadow of the 
Red Army. It has had to accept reverses else- 
where, as in Greece, where the country was in 
full contact with the anti-Communist Powers, and | 
to accept draws elsewhere as in South East Asia. 

Perhaps because they believe so much in the 
historical process, Communists contrive to b 
singularly unencumbered by their past. They are 
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able to leave it behind, once it has served its 
purpose as a stepping-off stone to the next stage; 
and the Daily Worker has contrived to be quite 
unembarrassed in following M. Khrushchev's new 
line and deploring the personality-cult of the 
wicked Stalin, whom it has presented for so many 
years as the first and best of men. This extra- 
ordinary vindication of the Trotskyites, who were 
writing on the crimes of Stalin thirty years ago, 
does not cause them to be regarded any more 
kindly, because their being right on the question 
of fact does not atone for their trying to split the 
Party, whose unity always was, and still remains, 
the overriding consideration. 


The Tablet, London, June 16 


Most of us realize that television is a 
great power for good or evil. (The Holy 
Father has already pointed out that it should 
become “an instrument of information, formation 
and transformation.) Too few of us are aware 
of a third possibility: television can turn America 
into a never-never land of mediocrities! The 
obvious thing about TV presently is not that the 
programs are good or bad, but that they are 
neither. In spite of much talk about “educational 
programs” (and some realizations along these 
lines), three out of every four are entertainment 
shows. It is a known fact that TV entertainment, 
together with the movies, is geared to a 14-year-old 
mentality. 
getting just about what they want. In other words, 
the people don’t particularly want to be either 
informed, formed or transformed by television. 
Aldous Huxley once remarked that modern man 
is not only ignorant, but he wants to be ignorant. 
He rather considers it a mark of distinction. That 
is a remark that should not be taken too lightly. 
Nor have TV tycoons made any real effort to 


‘educate. We may as well face the fact that, at 


the present moment, the chief purpose of TV 1s 
neither to entertain or educate but to sell. All 
other things being equal, the less intense our 
mental life, the greater our need to acquire things 
and the quicker we will fall for the jingos of 
advertisers. Industry controls TV; industry’s main 
interest is selling; and industry will see to it that 
no program, even though it be morally unobjec- 
tionable, will contribute greatly to the nation’s 


mental capacity. There is much to be said for 


television, but it has not yet justified its existence. 


The Oratory, quoted in 
The Prairie Messenger June 28 


Rating surveys show that people are 
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Fragments 


SC ae exclaimed the heckler, ‘has 
been in the world for nineteen centuries and 
just look at the state of the world.” 

“Soap,” replied Frank Sheed, “has been in the 
world for more than nineteen centuries and just 
look at the state of your neck.” (Sir Arnold Lunn 
in the Southern Cross, Cape Town, May 2.) 


Testifying recently before a House Banking 
and Currency Committee which is considering a 
new public housing bill, Msgr. John O’Grady 
said that he had traveled far and wide and had 
seen many cities clearing their slums, but that he 
“has yet to find a place in which it is done with- 
out creating new slums.” 


“Stalin is dead and doubly buried, but Sta- 
linism continues to guide Soviet policies.” (N. Y. 
Times, June 7.) 


“There are also two false peaces or unities: 
the one, when peace is grounded but upon 
an implicit ignorance; for all colors will agree 
in the dark. The other, when it is pieced up upon 
a direct admission of contraries in fundamental 
points. For truth and falsehood, in such things, 
are like the iron and clay in the toes of Nabucho- 
donosor’s image; they may cleave, but they will 
not incorporate.” (Francis Bacon, quoted in 
Zealandia, July 5.) 


“Today there are men who want to con- 
struct the world in the negation of God; 
others who pretend that Christ should be left out 
of the school, the factories and the parliament. 
And in this struggle—more or less open, more or 
less declared, more or less sharp—the enemies of 
the Church are sometimes supported by and helped 
by the vote and propaganda of those who continue 
to declare themselves Christians.” (Pope Pius XII, 
The Casket, August 2.) 


“We educators must be concerned with 
promoting Christianity and culture. We can't 
leave it to Hollywood, advertising and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal.” (Dr. Ryan, quoted in The St. 
Louis Register, August 10.) 


Food is now 140 percent higher than it was 
before World War II; housing is nearly 60 per- 
cent higher; apparel nearly 100 percent. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Rights and Duties of Farmers 


ARDLY A WEEK PASSES that His Holiness, 
H Pope Pius XII, does not receive in audience 
one or more groups of organizations that have 
come to Rome for a meeting, conference or con- 
vention. For all he has an appropriate word of 
instruction, exhortation and admonition. 


On April 11 he gave an audience to Italian 
farmers whose National Confederation held its 
tenth annual convention in the Eternal City. In 
his address to them, which unfortunately received 
little notice in the press, our Holy Father pointed 
up a number of ideas that cannot but be of interest 
as well as of profit to American farmers. 


Lauding the program of their Confederation, 
His Holiness admonished the farmers to adhere 
closely and conscientiously to the teachings of 
Christian social doctrine. Doing so, they will 
find security on the road to the achievements they 
desire; they will not be led astray by proposals 
and programs that do not “distinguish between 
what is right and what is wrong, between just 
claims and greedy demands, between freedom and 
unfreedom.”’ In a word, such measures, ill-ad- 
vised and false, do not lead to prosperity but 
to ruin. 


The Catholic farmer will keep his eyes open and 
carefully examine the proposals advanced in the 
light of Christian social teachings. ‘These are in 
point of fact the sure touchstone,” the Pope assures 
the farmers, “‘meriting the complete confidence 
of every upright farmer because they are the 
result of a close look at realities; are formed on 
the eternal order of God as manifested by the 
requirements and laws of nature; have the in- 
herent power to safeguard human dignity, the 
beginning and end of all relations among men; 
do not give way to the one-sided or partial in- 
terests of a class; maintain due regard for an 
ordered system of values; refuse to sacrifice a 
greater good for one lesser, but rather tend to 
put all things into accord with the rightful claims 
of justice and love.” 


The Sovereign Pontiff, then, exhorts the farmers 
not to allow themselves to be drawn away from 
teachings that set forth both their duties and rights 


Procedure 


Action 


in a well-ordered social order such as they seek 
to achieve. 

In a brief statement Pius XII outlines the 
main points of such an order for the well-being of 
rural folk: a more equitable distribution of the 
land; just treatment of tenant farmers so that they 
may look forward with hope to the day when they 
can possess a farm of their own; conservation of 
the soil according to best modern methods in order 
to assure prosperity for both the farmer and the 
nation; mutual aid through soundly organized 
cooperative associations; adequate measures for 
training young farm folk in the interest of better- 
ing their lot; the promotion of means for reduc- 
ing the gap between agricultural and industrial 
incomes, one of the big factors why rural youth 
leave the farm. 


Better economic conditions on the countryside 
inevitably have as result more and better schools, 
improved roads to the markets that the farmer 
needs for his business, electrification for both the 
farm home and farm buildings, hospitals for the 
sick, and homes for the aged. 


Even though the economic and social condi- 
tions of the Italian farmers are quite different 
from those of American farmers, nevertheless, 
much needs still to be done in all countries to 
create as realities the conditions demanded by 
Christian social teachings. What these are, needs 
to be better known on the countryside. The dis- 
quieting thing is that the American Catholic 
farmer has no newspaper, such as the Swiss 
Farmer, that will bring these teachings of the 
Popes into his home. He is dependent on secular- 
ized farm papers and magazines, good in them- 
selves so far as they serve the material interests 
of the farmer, but quite deficient in presenting — 
the religious aspects of farm life with all the moral — 
and spiritual values that a Catholic farmer knows — 
to be indispensable for wholesome and prosper- 
ous rural life. 


In his discourse Pope Pius XII addresses him- 
self with special emphasis to three points: the 
farmer is a partner of God; his work is an indis- 
pensable source of life to a nation; the cultivation 
of religion on the farmstead must not be neglected. 
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These are simple and plain fundamentals, yet 
for their very simplicity and plainness are over- 
looked as to their real importance. 

First, the farmer is a partner with God, more 
than any other worker who expends his labor on 
the materials furnished by nature. It is evident 
that nature under the benign hand of God’s provi- 
dence provides the essential elements of life for 
the seed that is sown so that it may germinate, 
sprout, and in due time produce fruit. But, com- 
ments the Pope, “nature must be helped and guid- 
ed by the intelligence and hand of the farmer.” 
Nature needs the farmet’s collaboration, and in 
proportion as this collaboration is intelligent, in- 
dustrious and unwearied, nature will respond 
generously to his labors. Modern agricultural 
science and technology, rightly used, will help him 
to draw richer fruits from the earth than was the 
case but a generation ago. 


How true this is, is evidenced by the huge sur- 
pluses that fill the warehouses of our country and 
that rest with increasing pressure on the price 
structure of the market. This is so much the more 
astounding since the population is increasing an- 
nually at the rate of some three to four millions 
of people. The huge surpluses create a big eco- 
nomic and financial problem with political re- 
actions that are especially thrown into the lime- 
light in this year of the presidential election. 


Secondly, the work of the farmer is vitally 
bound up with the life of the nation. If he stopped 
tilling the soil, if in consequence food supplies 
would no longer roll on tracks or highways to the 
cities, the mills and factories would shut down 
and the inhabitants would starve. This self-evi- 
dent truth is so much taken for granted that prac- 
tically no concern is shown by city people for the 
farmet’s plight if he is not adequately compen- 
‘sated for his work and his investment in land, 
buildings, and machinery. 

} Another fact needs to be noted. From the farm 
‘come not only agricultural products but also men 
and women who have and still are making a 
name for themselves in fields of science, letters, 
and politics. We could not write the history of 
our country without telling the story of men and 
women who, coming from the farm, made most 
valuable contributions to the growth and prestige 
‘our nation. The observations our Holy Father 
es in his discourse on this fact will fill every 


er with pride. 
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Not all, however, who leave the farm for the 
city prosper, the Holy Father rightly remarks. 
Many seek fortune but find misfortune; they trade 
security and independence for insecurity and de- 
pendence. Therefore, to farm youth, in particular, 
he speaks a word of warning. The realities of 
urban life are not what in their glitter they ap- 
pear to be. Earnings made in shop or factory, 
store or office, are quickly eaten up by the ever- 
greedy wolves of high prices. Few there are who 
can lay aside savings for a comfortable old age. 
It were better if farm youth stayed on the farm- 
stead, and by studying and applying the. best 
known methods of good farming, and by improv- 
ing the farm home with the comforts of a city 
home, would make life worth living on the farm. 


Flight from the land has become a grave prob- 
lem in all countries of Western civilization. This 
is a strange phenomenon in face of the fact that 
“more and more people who work in the cities 
are making their homes in the country. ‘They 
seek to combine the occupational advantages af- 
forded by our industrial and commercial centers 
with the more wholesome mode of life provided 
by our congestion-free countryside. The automo- 
bile and our improved highways make possible 
such a design for living. Besides, virtually all the 
conveniences and luxuries of urban living have 
been made available to rural dwellers by the amaz- 


tng advances in the field of technology.” Father 


Suren, Director of the Central Bureau of the Cath- 
olic Central Verein of America, points this out in 
the April issue of its Quarterly Digest. 


Many factors account for this: lower taxes away 
from the cities, improved roads, more convenient 
means of transportation, and so on. To what 
extent fear of atomic bombing accounts for this 
movement from city to countryside is not ascer- 
tainable. Some write of this break with patterns 
of population of the past as a second revolution 
in the nation’s economy. 


Thirdly, our Holy Father exhorts Italian farmers 
not to neglect the cultivation of religion in the 
farm home and in the rural community. This 
word of exhortation is most timely for farmers 
evetywhere. The evil spirit of materialism, using 
the press, radio, and now also television, is invad- 
ing rural areas to an alarming extent. In order 
to set up strong barriers against this invasion, 
prayer-life in the farm home must be cultivated 
more than heretofore. 
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Catholic farm homes must be homes in which 
God is given the first place of honor, in which 
spiritual values must predominate over all other 
considerations, and in which utmost care is given 
to the forming and preservation of exemplary 
and wholesome family life. In this Catholic 
farmers must stand out above all others in the com- 
munity. 


As a means of special worth to achieve these 
religious aims, a family shrine must adorn every 
Catholic home. It will help to keep the spirit 
of prayer alive and strong. For similar spiritual 
reasons it is strongly recommended that a simple 
shrine of our Crucified Savior, or His Blessed 
Mother, or some favorite saint he erected in the 
farmyard or farmfield. Such a shrine is not only 
a reminder that the farmer as a partner of God 
dedicates his daily work to Him, but it also serves 
as an open profession of his faith. 


Resettlement Era Comes to a Close 


AY CONGRESS ADJOURNED some few weeks 
ago without extending the 1953 Refugee 
Relief Act—due to expire on December 31 of 
this year, the people of the United States were 
officially given to understand that the refugee 
resettlement era was soon to come to an end. 

Like several other nations after the close of 
World War II, our country opened its doors to the 
millions of people who found themselves home- 
less as the result of the ill fortunes of war and 
certain international agreements such as those 
entered into at Yalta and Potsdam. In 1948 we 
passed our first Displaced Persons Law which 
granted asylum to 200,000 European victims. Most 
of these people were victims of Nazi slave labor 
camps and Communist terror, and were unable to 
return to their homelands behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Americans by and large became acquainted 
with the implications inherent in the term “dis- 
placed persons,” and as time went on the DP 
came to be ever more common especially in our 
larger communities. 


A revised DP law was passed in 1950 and pro- 
vided for the admission of 200,000 additional vic- 
tims. Most of these were German ethnics and 
German nationals, coming under the classification 
of Expellees. These largely represented the in- 
human folly of Potsdam. A third law was passed 
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The National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
has published a number of excellent pamphlets 
that will help to keep homemaking and farm life 
in a spiritual atmosphere. These booklets should 
be in every Catholic farm home. 

We close with the fervent hope that in the 
near future our Catholic farmers will also have 
a Catholic farm paper that will bring them regu- 
larly the message of Christian social teachings 
of overriding importance for good farm life. 
With the full cooperation of the tens of thousands, 
if not hundreds of thousands, of Catholic farm- 
ers spread through the one hundred and thitty- 
two Archdioceses and Dioceses in our Nation, 
such a paper will no longer be a dream, but rather 
a live, fruit-bearing reality. 


Most Rev. A. J. MUENCH, S.T.D. 
Archbishop-Bishop of Fargo 
Apostolic Nuncio to Germany 


in 1953 to extend assistance to many categories 
of victims and was called the Refugee Relief Act. 
This law provided assistance for Italians, Greeks 
and Dutch as well as Germans, Hungarians, Poles, 
etc. Repeated efforts were made during the past 
session of Congress to have the Refugee Relief 
Act extended and several changes introduced into 
it. All these efforts came to naught, although at 
times they evoked bitter exchanges on the floors of 
both Houses. 


When the Refugee Relief Act will have run 
its course, the United States will have accepted for 
resettlement over a half-million refugees. Approxi- 
mately half of these are Catholics. The agency 
largely responsible for the resettlement of Catho- 
lics is Catholic Relief Services—NCWC, with 
headquarters in New York. Of the various re- 
ligious and nationality groups who have cooperated 
with the U. S. Government as voluntary agencies, 
NCWC has easily the most distinguished record 
for performance. Not only has NCWC provided 
actual assistance for a greater number than any 
other agency, but at certain times it seemed to be 
the only champion left to plead the cause of the 
stranded war victim when our legislators were 
ready and quite satisfied to forget him. 


When the last refugee comes to America unc 
the current legislation, a certain phase of o 
resettlement effort will have been completed. 
our work is far from finshed. On the basis of 
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our vast experience in the resettlement work (the 
office of Social Justice Review in St. Louis is 
also a resettlement center), we have always felt 
that not enough was being done, especially by 
Catholics, for the spiritual security of these refu- 
gees. The general attitude somehow prevails 
that these people are able to shift for themselves: 
that if they can make their own way materially and 
economically, they can do so also spiritually. Of 
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course, this is not true. I shudder to think how 
many thousands of these refugees have been 
lost to the Faith during the anxious months and 
years of their adjournment to the bewildering pace 
of the new life in America. Certainly, our Cath- 
olic lay groups in the United States should con- 
sider these people as a very deserving object of 
their apostolic zeal. 


Nel ines: 


Hunyadi and His Time 


ae ITS SIGNIFICANCE is unknown to 
the vast multitudes, the tolling of the Angelus 
bell every day is a dramatic reminder of the great- 
est ordeal through which the Western world passed 
prior to World War I. The tolling of the bells 
for the Angelus was ordered by Pope Callixtus 
Ill in his Bulla Orationum in thanksgiving for 
the saving of Christiandom from the Mohamme- 
dan hordes in 1456. The fate of the Christian 
world hung in the balance with the siege of Bel- 
grade. In July of that year the siege was suc- 
cessfully broken and the Christian armies under 
the great Hunyadi brought victory to the Cross 
over the Crescent. 
The son of a Hungarian from Transylvania, 
Janos Hunyadi was brought up at the court of 
King Sigismund, the first Sovereign of Hungary to 
wear the Crown of the Holy German-Roman 
Empire. After an initial period of service as a 
page in the household of the Serbian Ruler Stefan 
Lazarevitch, Hunyadi joined his King in the lat- 
ter’s travels through Lombardy. He subsequently 
served for two years under Philip Visconti, Duke 
of Milan, where he assimilated the essentials of 
military science so highly developed in 15th-cen- 
tury Italy. When Sigismund was crowned Em- 
-peror, Hunyadi was at his side. Later he accom- 
‘panied the King to Bohemia as captian of the 
King’s bodyguard. As a member of the King’s 
“privy council, Hunyadi stayed high in the esteem 
of Sigismund’s son-in-law and successor, Albert 
of Hapsburg. After the sudden demise of Albert, 
Hunyadi emerged as king-maker in helping to the 
throne of Hungary Uladislaus, grandson of Hun- 
gary’s last Angevin King, Lajos the Great. When 
few years later, Uladislaus was stricken on the 
battlefield of Varna, the crown passed to Albert's 
infant son, Laszlo V, whereupon Hunyadi was ap- 
pointed Regent of the realm by Parliament. 
- Hunyadi’s entire manhood was dedicated to the 


defense and salvation of Christendom from the 
Ottoman Turkish menace. “I shall wear the Cross 
pinned on my cloak,” he wrote to the Pope, “while 
there remains a drop of blood in my veins.” Ina 
letter addressed to the King of Poland, Hunyadi 
expressed his simple faith in his own destiny in the 
following words: “I am going forward relent- 
lessly; for mine is a righteous cause. I am fight- 
ing for faith, peace and country, for widows and 
orphans.” In a period of seventeen years he lead 
fourteen campaigns against the Turks. 

It is to be remembered that as Hunyadi was 
attaining prominence as a soldier and statesman, 
the Hundred Years’ War between France and Eng- 
land was drawing to a close. One cannot help 
but wonder at the extent of harm done to Europe 
by the protracted fratricidal feud between these 
two Christian natrons during the critical years 


of deadly peril from the Ottoman Turkish aggres- 


sor. Would the Turks have ventured on their 
wars of aggression had England and France tre- 
mained at peace? 

Inevitably a parallel comes to mind: the feud 
between the French and the Germans in recent 
times which has done much to ruin Western Europe 
at the height of its power. How much has the 
French-German antagonism contributed to the suc- 
cess of Moscow’s aggression? In the time of 
Hunyadi the Duchy of Muskovy was but an in- 
finitesimal political entity. In the five hundred 
years which have elapsed since the great venture 
at Belgrade, the Duchy of Moskovy has swelled 
into the formidable monster of the Soviet Nation. 
This monster has fed and still feeds on Western 
nations’ internecine strife. Will ancient antagon- 
isms and distrust among Western nations be re- 
solved in sufficient time to enable the West to 
stand firmly against Soviet imperialism in our 
present crisis as Hunyadi and the Christians did in 
the face of the Ottoman Turks at Belgrade five 
hundred years ago? . 


SOCIAL 


Apathy at Oberam mergau 


N OBERAMMERGAU, the famous passion play vil- 

lage in the Bavarian Alps, the authorities are 
getting worried about the future of the play be- 
cause of the lack of interest shown by the new 
generation. The fears were voiced to a reporter 
by George Lang, production director. “Our young 
people seem to be more concerned with sports and 
the cinema than with the Passion Play,’ he said. 
Although the play is given only once every ten 
years—the next is in 1960—“rehearsal plays’ are 
held at frequent intervals to keep the villagers’ 
interest in acting alive. Nowadays these meet with 
little response unless they deal with worldly topics. 

Another thing worrying the authorities is whether 
the community can meet the heavy cost of producing 


the play. They are hoping for government tax conces- 
sions to lighten the burden of the local woodcarvers. 


Catholic Daily in the Philippines 


ee FIRST CATHOLIC DAILY in the Philippines 
has been launched as a result of the bitter 
controversy in the Philippine legislature about 
whether the works of an anti-clerical writer should 
be made required texts in all schools. 

The new Catholic paper is The Daily Sentinel. 
Catholic authorities in Manila felt that its publi- 
cation was necessary to counteract the distorted 
picture given by Manila secular dailies about the 
debate over two novels of Jose Rizal. 

The two books are The Social Cancer and The 
Reign of Greed. The Bishops of the Philippines 
had issued a statement charging that the books 
contained many passages contrary to the teachings 
of the Church. 

The Philippine Senate had passed an amended 
portion of a bill that would have made the novels 
required reading in the schools. The bill was 
killed for this session by the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Catholic authorities in Manila said that the 
statements of the senators who sponsored the 
bill were reported in detail by the secular dailies, 
but opponents’ views onthe bill were not given 
fair treatment. 


To let the people have the true story of current 
events, the Philippine Bishops decided to make the 
weekly Sentinel a daily publication. The new paper is 
a tabloid. It is edited by Mario Gatbonton. 


REVIEW 


Pope Pius IX: A Cross and A Victory 


HEN THE APOSTOLIC process of the beatifica- 

tion cause of Pope Pius IX was completed 
at the Vatican late in June, the Holy Father’s 
Vicar General for Vatican City. Bishop van Lierde, 
told the dignitaries at the ceremony that though 
it was forbidden to record publicly points of the 
proceedings in the apostolic process, those who 
have studied and examined the life of the person 
concerned may give their impressions. 

“The first impression,” he said, “is that during 
the investigations the figure of Pius IX became 
constantly more luminous.” 

The greatest impression of all emerging from 
the examination, he said, is the impotence of evil 
in the attempts to preserve erroneous positions, 
and the slow and growing victory of good. 

“This magnificent duel between good and evil, 
this duel between darkness and light, filth and 
purity, hatred and love, assumes such proportions 
in the Servant of God Pius IX that it makes his 
whole pontificate take the shape of a cross and a 
victory. “Consumatum est!’—with these two words 
Pius [X gave up his soul to God.” 


During the closing session, efforts to reach 
the tomb of Pius IX were finally successful after 
three weeks of delays. These delays had given 
rise to rumors that the coffin had been stolen. 
But it was clear at the Vatican that the need to 
comply with technicalities in the official proce- 
dure had stopped the work for a time, and it had, 
too, been carried out slowly so as to safeguard 
mosaics in the vicinity. 

The canonical identification of the body has 
been delayed because of the illness of Cardinal 
Micara, Vicar General for Rome. 

When Pope Pius IX died in 1878, after reign- 
ing thirty-one years—longer than any other Pope 
—he was buried temporarily in St. Peter’s. In 
1881, a time of great political tension in Rome, 
the body was transferred to St. Lawrence’s Basilica, 
where he had wished to be buried. Anti-clerical 
rioters attacked the funeral procession and tried to. 
throw the coffin into the Tiber. / 


During the reign of Pope Pius IX the dogmas of th 
Immaculate Conception and Papal Infallibility were « 
fined and the Syllabus of Errors was published. ‘ 
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The Church of Silence 


aoe HOLY FATHER, at the end of May, was 

given the first copy of the most detailed 
study of the Church under Communist oppression 
hat has yet appeared. It describes the Red per- 
ecution of 75,000,000 Catholics as the worst 
ince the times of pagan Rome. The 374-page 
900k, bound in red, studies the situation country 
xy country. It was prepared by international 
catholic Action. Though many churches remain 
ypen, the Communist drive to destroy Christianity 
yoes on, says the survey. This is part of the pic- 
‘ure it paints: 


Soviet Russia: The few Catholic bishops disappeared 
ong before the second world war. The same fate 
yertook the ordinary clergy. The Zytomir diocese had 
nly one of sixty-six priests left by 1931. 

Lithuania: Though the country was eighty percent 
Jatholic, religion is now a “dangerous private affair.” 
m another Soviet annexation, the Carpathian Ukraine, 
he Orthodox Church is being used as “‘an instrument 
Communist conquest’’ against the Catholics. But the 
esults are ‘‘very scant.” 

Poland: Though the bishops have been reduced by 
en, and the clergy by 3,071, there is a superficial im- 
oression of the Church and Communism ‘‘co-existing.” 
3ut in fact Communism is working to empty Catholicism 
f its “‘real content’’ and to spread a “‘Christian- Marxist” 
ollaboration which is a contradiction in terms. 

Hungary: Though Catholics are in the majority, the 
church is subject to the Communist regime. Bishops 
10t possessing even personal liberty, cannot govern or 
reach. 

Czechoslovakia: The faithful are being separated 
rom their bishops and 1,368 Catholic institutions have 
een suppressed. Pro-regime priests are being trained. 

Yugoslavia: Though separated from the Soviet Union, 
fito’s regime is working to “‘de-Christianize the people. 
Though ‘“‘technical’”’ concessions are made to religion, 
ducation is a Communist monopoly and atheism is re- 
juired for all state employees. 

China: Most of the clergy have been reduced to 
‘the most extreme poverty,’ hundreds of schools have 
een confiscated and all Catholic institutions directed by 
Oreigners destroyed. It is “‘probable’’ that seventy 
inese priests and 3,000 laymen have been arrested. 


Refugees 


MHERE ARE CERTAINLY no less than thirty mil- 
= lion refugees, and there may be as many as 
ty million in the world today, according to a 
port in the March issue of the UNESCO Cowrzer. 
eas in 1945 the crux of the refugee problem 
Europe, events since then have created 
s by the millions in Asia and the Middle 
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East. The partition of India, communist aggres- 
sion in China and Korea, the creation of the State 
of Israel and communist aggression in Indochina 
have all led to the displacement of millions. 


A majority of these are classified as “national 
refugees” and do not benefit from international 
aid and protection. They rely in the main on the 
assistance given by their own governments and by 
voluntary and other relief agencies. This large 
group includes the eleven million refugees, mostly 
expellees, who have arrived in Western Germany 
from behind the Iron Curtain; some 670,000 
Chinese now living in Hong Kong; the two mil- 
lion on Formosa and the twelve million whom 
India and Pakistan are trying to absorb. Korea’s 
homeless amount to almost five million and the 
figure for refugees in Southern Vietnam is given 
at one million. 

Much has been said in the press lately about the 
efforts of the Soviets to lure refugees back to Russia. 
That some success has attended these efforts is beyond 
question. Communist approaches to refugees from 
Russia and enslaved states east of the Iron Curtain who 
are in West Germany. are being made openly. The 
Bonn Government makes no effort to shield the refugees 
from such solicitation. It is stated that repatriation 
drives are successful only with malcontents, misfits and 
those without sufficient character to build a new life 
in a foreign land. 


Pay Rise for Office Workers 


A SURVEY MADE PUBLIC on June 17 by Robert 

R. Behlow, regional director of the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows that the salaries 
of office workers in late years have risen at a 
faster rate than those of factory workers. The 
survey covers only the City of New York but 
may well be an index of a widely prevailing 
condition. 

The average weekly earnings of New York 
office workers had increased 27.1 per cent in the 
last five years. This compares with a 19.6 per 
cent increase for factory workers. During the 
same period the cost of living advanced 2.9 per 
cent. 


The average stenographer in New York now draws 
$63 a week, as against $49.50 in 1951. For secretaries 


‘the average is $78.50, a rise of $14 over the figure 


of five years ago. Typists now receive $53.50 instead 
of $41, and file clerks $49 instead of $38. Men 
tabulating machine operators average $70 a week, a 
$12 increase over 1951. Office boys now receive $46.5 
a week, whereas in 1951 they earned $35.50. 
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Independent Catholic Weekly for St. Louis 


ARS St. Louis Register, with 103,000 subscribers, 

the fifth largest Catholic newspaper in the 
United States, will leave the Denver Register 
system of newspapers early next year and be 
wholly edited and published in St. Louis. It 1s 
the largest newspaper in the Register system. 

The announcement of the paper's move to an 
independent status was made by Archbishop 
Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis. The name of the 
paper will be changed but the policies and per- 
sonnel will remain. 


There is a total population of 2,133,817 in the St. 
Louis Archdiocese, of which 475,000 are Catholics. 


Reunion Leader Dies 


ISHOP ABRAHAM MAR THEOPHILOS, 65, former 

dissident Jacobite who entered into com- 
munion with the Holy See as a Bishop twenty-six 
years ago, was entombed in his old cathedral in 
Tiruvalla, Travancore, India, after funeral cere- 
monies in three different rites of the Church. 


The prelate was one of the leaders of the 
Jacobite reunion movement in 1930, when Pope 
Pius XI established the Malankara Rite for the 

. former Jacobite schismatics. 


Archbishop Benedict Mar Gregorios of Trivand- 
rum offered the Requiem Mass in the Malankara 
Rite in St. John’s Cathedral in Tiruvalla, which 
was Bishop Theophilos’ seat until he resigned 
because of illness six years ago and was named 
Titular Bishop of Amedara. 


Bishop Theophilos was the third member of the 
Malankara Rite hierarchy to die within three years. The 
leader of the reunion movement, Archbishop Joseph 
Mar Ivanios of Trivandrum, who has been called the 
Cardinal Newman of India, died on July 15, 1953. 


Bishop Theophilos’ immediate successor as Bishop of 
the Tiruvalla See, Archbishop Joseph Mar Severios, 
died there in January last year. Bishop Athanasios, also 
a convert from the Jacobite church, was named shortly 
afterwards. 


Paderborn Anniversa ry 


Pye or LORENZ JAEGER of Paderborn cele- 

brated a Pontifical Mass in the ancient cathe- 
dral to open festivities marking the 1150th anni- 
versary of the founding of his Archdiocese. ‘The 
Mass was followed by a procession led by him to 
the Shrine of St. Liborius, the patron saint of 
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Paderborn, whose relics were transferred frot 
LeMans, France, in 836. 

The first Church was built at Paderborn 1 
777, when Charlemagne held a legislative assemb! 
there. The diocese itself was founded in 80¢ 
according to tradition. Its first bishop was 
certain Hathumar, a Saxon, of whom little . 
known. 

In 815 Hathumar died and was succeeded ft 
St. Badurad, who completed the original cathedra 
encouraged the building of the cathedral schoc 
and helped to found several Benedictine mona: 
teries nearby. 

The original cathedral was burned in 1100 and i 
successor was burned in 1133. There was more destru 
tion during the 17th century religious wars, but it w: 
repaired later. 

Early in the 19th century, the territory of the dioce: 
was ceded to Prussia and the Bishop became a prin 
of the German Empire. In 1821, the diocese was 1 


larged and made suffragan to the Archdiocese « 
Cologne. 


Archbishop John F. Noll 


()* JULY 31, one of the most outstanding men 

bers of the American Hierarchy during th 
past half century died. Archbishop John Franc 
Noll, pioneer publisher, apologist extraordinas 
and zealous shepherd of souls departed this lif 
after several years of failing health. He ha 
spent fifty-eight most fruitful years in the pries 
hood. 

While Archbishop Noll is perhaps best know 
through the Catholic weekly Our Sunday Visito 
of which he was founder and editor, his clait 
to distinction derives from numerous accomplisl 
ments of an extraordinary character. Our Sunda 
Visitor, first published in 1912 to counteract suc 
anti-Catholic publications as The Menace, issue 
35,000 copies in its first press-run. Its preset 
circulation is 850,000. 

Even prior to Our Sunday Visitor, Father No 
was in the field of Catholic publication. In 19¢ 
he began publication of a monthly magazine f 
several hundred parishes in this country. Th 
monthly is still published under the name of T, 
Family Digest, now enjoying a circulation of r 
than 200,000. In 1925 he founded The Ac 
which in 1945 became The Priest, today the 
widely circulated clergy magazine in the n 

Archbishop Noll was the author of many be 
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ellers. His Father Smith Instructs Jackson has 
indergone more than eighty large editions and has 
srobably reached more people than any other 
vatholic book published in our country with the 
xception of Faith of Our Fathers and The Oues- 
ion Box. Catholic Facts, another best seller. was 
withheld from further sale after World War II. 
JIther works by the deceased prelate include: The 
fairest Argument, It is Happening Here, The 
Decline of Nations, National Enemy No. 1, A 
Gatechism on Birth Control, A Catechism on Lewd 
Literature, A Manual of the National Organiza- 
ton for Decent Literature, History of the Diocese 
of Fort Wayne and Religion and Life in four 
volumes. Fully one hundred and fifty pamphlets 
of less than one hundred pages were written by 
um. In addition, not a single issue of Our Sun- 
lay Visitor, now forty-four years in existence, had 
gone off the press without at least two articles 
sontributed by its eminent editor-in-chief until 
ais critical illness a year ago. 


Archbishop was one of the founders of the 
Catholic Press Association. He was a member 
of the original committee of Bishops which formed 
the Legion of Decency. In 1938 he became chait- 
man of a committee which became the “National 
Organization for Decent Literature.” 


In 1916 Father Noll was the first priest in the 
U. S. to use the weekly collection envelope system. 
Today, Our Sunday Visitor Press prints more than 
two hundred million of these envelopes every 
year. 


The late Bishop of Fort Wayne has been the 
great guiding spirit of the Missionary Sisters of 
Our Lady of Victory whose Motherhouse is at 
Huntington, Ind. Now counting three hundred 
members, this community works chiefly among the 
poor in the outlying districts of our western 
states. 

Truly incredible have been the accomplishments 
of this distinguished churchman. We have men- 
tioned only some of his more notable achieve- 
ments. Perhaps his abundantly fruitful life is 
best summed up in these words of Cardinal Stritch, 
uttered on June 29, 1950, the occasion of Arch- 


ishop Noll’s silver jubilee in the Episcopate: 


“Even a cursory glance at his record makes us won- 
how one man, even a great good man, could have 
e so many things for the Church. The answer is 
Bishop Noll has one passion, one vehement 
sion, one almost boundless passion, and that is his 
for the Church.” 
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Holy Father's Tribute to Adenauer 
CL mute TO THE part played by Chancellor 


Conrad Adenauer in the rebirth of Germany 
was paid by the Holy Father when he received 
the German Chancellor in audience early in July. 


“There are few examples in history of a people and 
of a State which has succeeded in re-emerging from 
ruinous destruction, in such a short space of time, as 
have the German people and the German State after 
the last war,” the Holy Father told him. 


“An ascent of this description,” the Pope went on, 
“although it demands qualities of great value on the 
part of the people, would obviously have been impos- 
sible without superior direction, especially with regard 
to the other nations, whose trust and willingness to 
recognize equality of rights for Germany, had to be 
won step by step. 


“Here, in fact, Mr. Chancellor, is your personal 
achievement. It consists, in no small manner, in the 
fact that your faith in Germany and your faith in the 
European community forms an indissoluble whole. 


“Certainly, everything has not yet been achieved. Nor 
are all the wounds inflicted by the war on both sides 
yet completely healed. Your country still awaits the 
solution of urgent problems. 


“We advise the German people to have that tenacity, 
that perspicaciousness and that patience with which, in 
the past years, we have seen its Chancellor confront such 
problems. 


“Impatience is not a favorable atmosphere for the 
solving of political problems, especially if these are 
of an international character. And it is, in fact, German 
history, itself, immediately after the war, which shows 
what a national disaster are those who do not know 
how to wait, in the political field. 


“For our part, we wish that the problems of the 
Eastern section of the Federal Republic still in abeyance, 
should be treated in successive stages with a view to a 
complete solution, which will be acceptable to all the 
States and interested parties and which will thus offer 
a basis for a true peace.” 


The Veterans Administration reported on July 
6 that, since the Revolutionary War, veterans and 
their dependents have received more than $82 
billion in Government payments. All but one 
billion of this total went to veterans of wartime 
service. Payments to veterans and their dependents 
according to the wars in which they served are 
as follows: Koren  conflict—$2,600,000,000; 
World War II—$46,200,000,000; World War I 
—$20,000,000,000; Spanish-American War—$4,- 


000,000,000; other wars—$8,900,000,000. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE GERMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL IN WHEELING, 
WEST VIRGINIA, 1840-1955 


N SEPTEMBER 4, 1835, Bishop Purcell of 

Cincinnati stated that “the first movement 
of German families in a new settlement is to 
build a church and school house.” The school was 
always a separate building. In the towns and 
cities the educational movement was even more 
momentous; there the school preceded the church. 
In 1847 the German historian, Franz von Loeher, 
despite Protestant prejudices, declared: ‘“The sup- 
port given by German Catholics to their churches 
and schools is extraordinarily great. I was told 
in several cities that the priests received from 
poor servant girls half and more of their wages 
for those purposes. Since the Catholics keep up 
religious instruction in their schools, they have to 
pay taxes for the public schools besides support 
of their own Catholic schools. In the care of 
beneficial and educational institutions, owing to 
their unity and excellent guidance, the German 
Catholics surpass their Protestant German com- 
patriots. Particularly praiseworthy it is that the 
German parochial schools cultivate as much as 
possible the study of the German language and 
impart a thorough-going education, whereas in the 
Protestant German schools English and a super- 
ficial smattering (of German) is already prevail- 
ing.” Geschichte und Zustaende der Deutschen in 
Amerika. Cincinnati, 1847, pp. 428-429). 


In Wheeling, as in many other towns and cities, 
the German Catholic school preceded the German 
Catholic church. In 1846 German Catholic fathers 
opened a school in a private house for their chil- 
dren: the first Catholic school of the Diocese 
of Wheeling. In June, 1847, more than fifty 
pupils attended the school—about one-fourth of 
the German Catholic children of school-age. In 
later years the attendance may have increased to 
about eighty, the utmost capacity of the room 
available. On April 1, 1859, about eighty children 
of this private school were transferred into the 
basement of the German Catholic St. Alphonsus 
Church. By November of 1860 the attendance 
had increased to two hundred and fifty pupils, or 
eighty per cent of children of school age (6-12 
years). One fifth, and later even less, continued 
to attend the free German schools; in the next 


generation these children began to frequent th 
English public schools. 

When in 1873 the debt for construction of th 
church ($27,526.05) had been liquidated, th 
pastor, Rev. John Peter Kreusch, began to make 
preparations for building a school. Christiat 
Lutz, a prominent businessman, was appointec 
treasurer. Excavations were begun in May, 1874 
The corner-stone was laid August 9, 1874, and or 
September 12, 1875, the school building was sol 
emnly blessed and opened for service. Costs fos 
construction and furnishings amounted to $22, 
565.45. From February, 1875, till December 31 
1883, interest on loans at 5% and 6% amounted 
to $4,619.00. In 1884 the Capuchins paid $258.0C 
interest on $8,600 at 3%. This brought the ex. 
pense for the school building up to $27,442.60. 
The Capuchins did not liquidate the remaining 
debt of $8,600, but lumped it with the debt on 
the property bought, so that by the year 1887 
the church was in debt to the amount of $44,278. 
We do not know how much interest was paid on 
the school debt after 1884. We may estimate the 
cost of construction and the furnishings, plus the 
interest on loans, as amounting to $29,000, repre- 
senting the total original expenditures for the 
present St. Alphonsus school. 


The school building measures 123 feet by 41 
feet and 5314 feet high, and provides nine large 
class rooms—three on each floor. It was un- 
doubtedly an imposing structure in its day. Wash- 
ington School, built in 1873 from public funds 
a block and a half away on a less desirable street, 
may have rivalled the school built by the Catholic 
Germans on the principal thoroughfare of the 
city. Merely from observation, for want of accur- 
ate measurements of the two buildings, I am 
inclined to believe that the nine room Catholic 
school was more spacious than the ten room public 
school. | On Sunday, October 31, 1875, the chil- 
dren of St. Alphonsus school made a grand demon- 
stration as they marched in parade with banne 
and music through the streets. Yet it was 
in 1886 at the corner-stone laying of the present 
church that the English daily paper printed 
Catholic affairs in headlines of any size. 


‘. 
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Father Kreusch, who erected this spacious school 
| building deserves to be enrolled among the leaders 
1 of Catholic education in America. His work is an 
jeloquent public testimonial to the high value 
| placed on education by the kinsmen of Gutenberg 
-and Luther. This building dates from a time 
‘when every fifth citizen of the United States was 
‘still a total illiterate. The Capuchin Fathers, suc- 
/cessors to Father Kreusch, despite a strong pen- 
‘chant for tearing down the building for a larger 
‘structure, did not dare to undo the work of their 
predecessor, and thus St. Alphonsus school was 
.allowed to perpetuate its educational mission to 
‘Our times. 


Since 1866 four classes were instructed in the 
‘basement. In the new school a fifth class was 
.added in 1875, and a sixth in 1889. 


St. Alphonsus School was not restricted along 

‘parochial lines; it drew German pupils from 
neighboring parishes and the Diocese of Columbus. 
On January 5, 1896, the church committee decided 
to receive no more children from other parishes; 
but this ruling was not strictly enforced. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Rose Welty sent her children to 
the near-by English Cathedral School, but declared 
in writing that she and her children would return 
affiliation with St. Alphonsus. Even children of 
English-speaking families were admitted, the fore- 
most of them having been the late Jesuit Father 
Miles O’Mailia. In St. Alphonsus School the 
Maronite children learned to pray in both Ger- 
man and English; at home they learned to pray 
in Arabic; in church they would pray in Syriac. 


The German fathers favored co-education with 
male teachers in charge. In 1866 co-education was 
partially abolished in St. Alphonsus School, when 
a fourth classroom was partitioned off and the 
small boys were placed in charge of a Sister. How- 
ever, in 1891 co-education was re-introduced with 
the arrangement that all boys were tutored by 
Sisters. This development was a complete break 
with the tradition of more than a thousand years’ 
custom. During the Middle Ages no woman ever 
taught larger boys and men in schools. What 
imes Walsh tells us to the contrary is poetic 
tion and not an historical fact. Small boys of 
e-school age in private schools were the only 
pupils women were allowed to tutor. 


The year 1891 also brought a change of teaching 
taff: the Sisters of St. Joseph were replaced by 
Sisters of Divine Providence. During twenty- 
and one-half years (January 2, 1863 to July 


—— 
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1, 1891) the Sisters of St. Joseph of Wheeling 
had grounded more than 1,753 children in the 
rudiments of religion and letters at St. Alphonsus 
School. In the balance of educational success, 
these pioneer teachers obtained better results than 
modern successors whose intuition has been 
blunted by standardized methods. It was just this 
intuition which made Sisters Ursula, Evangelista, 
Benedicta and their companions great educators. 
Their real worth will be better appreciated if we 
keep in mind the pioneer conditions under which 
they worked, with a paucity of educational helps 
and over-crowded class rooms. To her undying 
glory, Sister Evangelista kept St. Alphonsus School 
functioning during the disturbed years of the Civil 
War. With the help of a frail girl of eighteen 
years she succeeded in managing a school of two 
hundred and more children for weeks and months 
in succession during times when the war had 
loosened the restraints of domestic discipline. 


Yet, these veteran educators were removed from 
St. Alphonsus on the pretext of incompetence in 
teaching German. The German fathers were al- 
ways satisfied with the German education of their 
children; it was just as good as in their own Ger- 
many. Certainly after 1870 a higher standard had 
been introduced in schools in Germany. But there 
was no cogent reason to introduce it into the 
Wheeling school. As a matter of fact, the Ger- 
man children received a better grounding of Eng- 
lish in St. Alphonsus School from the Sisters of 
St. Joseph than they were to receive from the new 
staff of teachers for many years to come. 


A seventh classroom was opened in 1892, and 
an eighth in 1895. The first and second grades 
were divided in 1901 and 1907, so that the grade 
school comprised ten classes in ten rooms (nine in 
the school building and one in the orphanage). 
To the grade school were added an academy for 
gitls (1894-1918), a Brothers’ commercial school 
(1918-1823), and a high school (1927-1940). A 
kindergarten lasted only two years (1900-1901). 
These higher schools caused much shifting of 
classes in the eleven rooms available. Since 1941 
St. Alphonsus School has returned to its original 
status of a parochial grade school. 


The average attendance of the school increased 
rapidly from 250 in 1860 to 300 (1863), 400 
(1875), 415 (1892), 495 (1893), 520 (1894), 
575 (1898), 590 (1900); then it decreased to 
490 (1912), 486 (1917), 443 (1920); fluctuated 
to 588 (1921), 741 (1922), 568 (1924), 588 
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(1927), 423 (1933), 506 (1936), 408 (1939), 
323 (1940), 260 (1943), 225 (1946) and in 
1955 it was again up to 295, where it had been 
in 1863. 

The average annual enrollment was 318 (1860- 
1873), 331 (1874-1891), 535 (1892-1918), 562 
(1919-1923), 490 (1924-1940) and 260 (1941- 
1955). 


School money paid by the children for tuition 
made the German St. Alphonsus School the lead- 
ing school of the diocese from the very start. 
Without the monthly payments of fifty cents the 
institution could not have developed as it did, and 
large numbers of German children would have 
had to be refused admission. 


From April 1, 1859, till June 30, 1923, the 
children of St. Alphonsus school paid at least 
$113,701.11 in school money from which $113,- 
428.28 was given in salaries to ninety-nine teach- 
ers. From 1859-1891, 875 boys and 905 girls 
grduated from the six-year course. <A total of 
840 boys and 905 girls graduated from an eight- 
year course between 1892 and 1923. 


The easy flow of school money was not dis- 
turbed by wars and depressions. In July, 1862, 
many stores in Wheeling would not change a 
dollar bill unless five cents were paid for the 
exchange and twenty-five cents worth of goods 
purchased. Yet in the next month of August, 
1862, seventy-two boys and thirty-six girls paid 
their fifty-cent monthly fee. During the same 
year of “scarcity of money” (1862), the children 
of St. Alphonsus’ paid $450 toward the salary 
of their teachers and put a surplus of $80.70 into 
the church treasury. Even the fluctuating enroll- 
ment did not disturb the flow of school money 
very much. The curves of fluctuation of enroll- 
ment are almost twice as great as those of school 
money. 


Our tabulation shows that school money paid 
the salaries of ninety-nine teachers during sixty- 
six years, leaving a surplus of $272.83 on June 
40,:1923,*) 


The Germans considered payment of school 
money a matter of course. In 1863, when “the 


1) My recent History of St. Alphonsus Parish, on 
page 279, incorrectly lists a net loss of $3,268.00 for 
1923. In June, 1923, the collection of school tuition 
fees was discontinued with the understanding that the 
salaries of teachers, amounting to $2,400.00 for the 
latter part of the year, were not to be paid from school 
money. Regretably, complete statistics were unavail- 
able. (J. M. L.) 
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gloom of the war” began to lift, the pupils of 
St. Alphonsus paid the salary of two teachers 
($640) and had a surplus of $219.02. The next 
generation was equally willing to pay school 
money. In the 1,890 pages of church announce- 
ments from 1894 till 1923, not a single complaint 
is recorded about remisses in the payment of 
school money, whereas complaints about neglect 
of payment of pew rent were expressed in strong 
language at regular intervals. 


St. Alphonsus School graduated 875 boys and 
878 girls from its six year course (1859-1891), 
and 1,514 boys and 1,602 girls from its eight- 
year course (1892-1955). Besides, 437 boys 
graduated from the two-year commercial course 
in the Brothers school (1918-1923), and 115 boys 
and 339 girls from a two-year high school course 
(1919-1940)—a grand total of 5,760 graduates 
from all the schools. 


The education of these graduates was paid for 
by the $113,701.00 received in school money, and 
$254,923.12 collected as school expenses. In 
terms of the 1950 depreciated dollar, the school 
money collected equals $319,954.61 and the school 
expenses $610,550.71—a total of $930,505.32. 
The computation on the 1950 dollar value is based 
on the table of devaluation computed by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce from indexes of 
all values. Yet, computed in the values of certain 
goods, f.i., construction material, the 1950 level 
has to be raised somewhat. School money and 
school expenses constitute 21.76 percent of the 
total expenses of church and school combined. 
Yet the maintenance of the Sisters’ convent was 
paid mostly by the orphans’ society and is not 
included in these figures. 


The function of school money will be grasped 
correctly if we consider that during the sixty-four 
years (1859-1923) the net school expenses 
amounted to $1,143.93 annually; and during the 
thirty-two years (1924-1956), after the abolition 
of school money, the expenses amounted to 
$5,678.48 annually. The years of school money 
were years of greatest expansion. ‘ 


The Germans were justly proud of their school 
staffed by one hundred and ninety-two teacher 
The bilingual instruction gave their children 
broadening of culture which pupils of ot 
schools sadly missed. 


Rev. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.,Cap.. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania | 
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Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Barry, Colman J.. O.S.B., Worship and Work. St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. $5.00. 

Dubarle, D., O.P., Scientific Humanism and Christian 
Thought. _ Translated by Reginald Trevett. 
Philosophical Library, New York. $3.75. 

Larkin, Rev. Francis, SS.CC., Enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart. Catechetical Guild Educa- 
tional Society, St. Paul, Minn. 50 cents. 


Loup, Robert, Martyr in Tibet. The Heroic Life and 
Death of Father Maurice Tornay, St. Ber- 
nard Missionary to Tibet. Trans. from the 
French by Charles Davenport. David Mc- 
Kay Company, Inc., New York. $3.75. 


The Church in the World. Current Catholic Thought 
selected by the editors of The Catholic Digest. 
Catechetical Guild Educational Society, St. 
Paul, Minn. 50 cents. 


The Church and Its People. Current Catholic Thought 
selected by the Editors of The Catholic 
Digest. Catechetical Guild Society, St. Paul, 
Minn. 50 cents. 


Zwierlein, Rev. Frederick J., Theodore Roosevelt and 
Catholics. Central Bureau, St. Louis. $6.00. 


Reviews 


Sheehan, Marion Turner (editor), The Spiritual Wom- 
an, Trustee of the Future. Harper & Broth- 
ers Publishers, New York, 1955. 167 pp. 
$3.00. 


HIS SUPERB BOOK is not a pleasant gallimaufry 

of essays by and about women. It is an exception- 
ally opportune and serious book on woman's role in 
the drama of modern humanity. In the words of the 
editor: 


This book is for every woman who is concerned 
about her place in the world of today. Here, four- 
teen distinguished women take a keen look at the 
pressing spiritual and moral problems faced by all 
women in search of a meaningful purpose in their 
life work. With the same vigor and conviction 
that have made them major figures in their respec- 
tive fields, the authors review those areas of society 
in which women can make their most effective, 
most worthy and most needed contribution toward 
preserving moral and human standards. 


| 

| Here are described satisfying and creative roles 

for women, not only in the arts, education, enter- 

| tainment, business and social work, but also in 
politics, family life and leisure. 


_ Filled with abundant inspiration, the book also pro- 
vides plenty of practical direction and guidance to 
women on how to make a beginning in various fields, 
e.g., politics, journalism, dramatics, etc. 

The quiet insistence on the necessity for woman's 
spiritual role is especially noteworthy and true. In 
ardening, no matter how much mulch is available, it 
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is of no avail without water. So in true progress of 
women, no matter how many abilities and talents are 
present, no matter how much education, how many 
Opportunities in industry, how great the wealth of 
women in economic, artistic or social sphere, these assets 
will be of little account unless the spiritual qualities of 
womankind are developed and allowed to influence both 
the women themselves and all who in turn are influenced 
by them. 


The world was a different place for women when 
“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world” was 
first spoken. Yet the intervening years have only added 
to the meaning of this saying; for it the present time 
women own 85% of the life insurance in the United 
States, spend nine out of every ten cents, own 67% of 
the private wealth, hold 65% of the mutual savings 
funds of America, pay 42% of all income tax returns, 
and 80% of inheritance taxes, have an average life 
span of seventy-two years (men sixty-five years), and 
constitute 96% of all the retail buyers! In addition, 
as voters women now have a national majority of the 
franchise. The education of children is virtually en- 
tirely in the hands of women. Surely the spiritual role 
of women is an important one! Nor is this important 
role to be filled by some sort of distaff Coueism; spir- 
itual training, the hard work of daily meeting obliga- 
tions honestly, accepting responsibilities along with 
added achievements, quiet humor, patience and sym- 
pathy—these are a few of the many worthwhile con- 


siderations of The Spiritual Woman. 


REV. JOHN JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


Bisonnette, Rev. Georges, A.A., Moscow Was My Parish. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York-Toronto-London. Pp. 272. $38.95. 


From January 1953 to March 1955, the Rev. 
Georges Bisonnette, A.A., an American Catholic 
priest, lived in Moscow serving as a Catholic chaplain 
to the foreign diplomatic colony in the Soviet capital. 
In March, 1955, he was abruptly declared persona non 
grata and ordered to depart from the Soviet Union. 
Although no official reason for his expulsion was ever 
advanced by the Soviet government, it was generally 
accepted that it was in retaliation for the State De- 
partment’s refusal to extend the visitor's visa of Exarch 
Germogen, a right-hand man of Patriarch Alexei, who 
was then on a visit in the United States. 

But Father Bisonnette’s remarkable experience has not 
been unrewarding, as he succeeded in writing a very hu- 
mane and readable book, Moscow Was My Parish, 
dealing with his life in Moscow and his travels through- 
out the USSR. 

The only non-Soviet and Catholic clergyman in 
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Moscow, Father Bisonnette ministered to parishioners 
from thirteen nations, ranging from ambassadors to 
housemaids and chauffeurs, and his ability to observe 
the discern is ably reflected in the book, interwoven with 
humorous and ironical situations which certainly make 
stimulating reading. Relaxation of travel restrictions, 
which went into effect after the death of Stalin, enabled 
the author to visit the outlying areas of the Soviet Union, 
seldom visited by foreigners. Thus he visited Ukraine, 
the second largest non-Russian republic of the USSR, 
Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Tadzikistan, Byelorussia and 
others, where he met and talked with local Soviet 
officials, Party dignitaries, professors, students, farmers 
and others. Unlike other American authors who pre- 
tend to write ambitious books on the Soviet Union, 
Father Bisonnette is extremely modest and careful in 
avoiding generalities or lumping the multi-national popu- 
lation into one “Russian” denominator. Thus, when 
describing his travels throughout Ukraine, the author 
knows how to draw a distinct line between the Rus- 
sians and the Ukrainians, whether he cites the remarks 
of Ukrainian officials and the common people or draws 
on the Ukrainian-Russian historical relations, as the ob- 
servance of the “300th anniversary of the union of 
Ukraine with Russia’ (1654), which was celebrated 
with great propaganda fanfare throughout the Soviet 
Union and the satellite world in 1954, and which the 
author sensed was totally “phony.” 


Very vivid is Father Bisonnette’s description of his 
visit to Central Asia—the Uzbek, Tadzik and Kirghiz 
republics, with their ancient and once glorious cities 
of Tashkent, Samarkand, Khiva and Bokhara. He re- 
veals many hitherto generally little known facts to the 
reader: the systematic Russification drive of the Moslem 
peoples (introduction of the Russian alphabet into Mos- 
lem languages), the decline of Islamism, and the spuri- 
ous and much-propagandized Soviet “‘progress.’”’ The 
presence of a great number of Russians and Ukrainians 
in Central Asia, however, the author endeavors to ex- 
plain as an attempt of Moscow to quicken the tempo 
of industrialization and the eagerness to control these 
areas by assuring the election of “right candidates,” 
and preventing the revival of native nationalism. 


Unfortunately, one, perhaps the most important, factor 
contributing to the ever-growing number of Ukrainians 
and Balts in Central Asia was overlooked, unintentionally 
we hope, by the author: forceful deportation of the non- 
Russian peoples, such as the Ukrainians, Latvians, Lithu- 
anians, Poles, Georgians and others, into Central Asia. 
Khrushchev and Co. have been staging mass “‘resettle- 
ment projects” in the past few years to “exploit and 
populate virgin lands” in Central Asia. It is known, 
however, that the response to “voluntary migration” was 
minimal, and the oligarchical government of Moscow 
had to fall back on its traditional method: deportation. 


Likewise, there are hundreds of thousands of so- 
called “‘free settlers” in Central Asia, i.e., former in- 
mates of slave labor camps who, upon termination of 
their sentences, were prevented from returning to their 
homes. Instead they were allowed to live as “free 
settlers’ in the Asiatic lands, naturally under the sur- 
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veillance of the police, which fact also contributes to the 
presence of vast numbers of non-Asiatics in these areas. 


In discussing the status of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in the Soviet Union, Father Bisonnette comes 
to the conclusion that the present Orthodox Church is 
“only a shadow of the great edifice it once was.” “The 
higher clergy,” the author states, ‘‘with its subservience 
to the Soviet regime, its willingness to become the in- 
struments of foreign and domestic policy,” cannot truly 
reflect the religious situation of the USSR. If there 
is any hope of religious rebirth among the Russian 
people, this will come from sturdy peasants, deeply at- 
tached to the Faith despite the systematic and violent 
anti-religious propaganda of the Communist Party and 
the Soviet Government. 


Father Bisonnette sincerely states that there is little 
information on Jewish religious life in the Soviet Union, 
although there are sizeable Jewish settlements 1n some 
large cities of the Soviet Empire. In Moscow, he writes, 
he knew of two synagogues well attended by Moscow 
Jews as well as by the Jewish members of the foreign 
staffs. Although much was said about Stalin’s antt- 
Semitic course prior to his death, Father Bisonnette dis- 
claims any knowledge of anti-Semitism: 


“The much-publicized anti-Semitism which is said 
to plague the Soviet Union must have been dormant 
while I was there. Of course, Judaism does not enjoy 
any special government protection, but then neither 
does any other religion. Most of the Russian people 
I met displayed no great antipathy toward the Jews. 
They looked with suspicion upon their success in small 
business, but it was nothing more than the envy felt 
by the less successful for the more successful.” (p. 258) 


In describing the situation of Catholics of the Eastern 
Rite—the Ukrainians, that is, the author regrettably 
limits himself to a simple sentence that they ‘were in- 
corporated forcibly into the Russian Orthodox Church 
after World War II.” Father Bisonnette’s inability to 
visit Western Ukraine prevented him from learning more 
about the tragic fate of Ukrainian Catholics, who were 
ruthlessly persecuted by Moscow in 1945-46. Ten 
bishops were sent to Soviet prisons, and out of 3,100 
Ukrainian Catholic priests more than fifty per cent 
were imprisoned, deported or executed, while others 
went underground, and some 6,000,000 Ukrainian | 
Catholics were forced to accept spurious Orthodoxy. It 
was in defense of the Ukrainian Catholic Church that 
Pope Pius XII issued special encyclicals, Orientales 
Omnes (December 23, 1945), and Orientales Ecclesias 
(December 15, 1952). This church has since come to 
be known as the ‘Church of Silence’? and the “Church 
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of the Catacombs,” 


But, all in all, Father Bisonnette was able to pro- 
duce an unusual book, rich in observation and human 
understanding, which undoubtedly will help the av 
reader to grasp and at least partially understand 
ways and methods of the Communist Government 
the many millions of peoples it relentlessly Oppresses. 
WatTER DusHNyck, M.A. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Dupeyrat, André, Festive Papua. Translated by Erik 
de Mauny. Staples Press Ltd., London. John 
de Graff, Inc., New York. 162 pp. $2.75. 

To the north of Australia is the large island of 

Papua or New Guinea. Occasionally fall-outs from 

atomic tests in the Pacific drift down among the jungle 

trees and onto the natives who are designated stone- 
age types by anthropologists. While luxury liners steam 
by some miles away, carrying passengers fretting over 

a drop in prices of luxury commodities back home, happy 

Papuans are preparing in their pre-historic and pre-metal 

ways for a great festive dance called the gabe. 


Father André Dupeyrat spent more than twenty years 
4S a missionary in Papua. His keen mind enabled him 
to observe better than any other living man the inter- 
esting lives of these primitive people. But Father 
Dupeyrat had a greater qualification than an unusually 
keen mind. He possessed a deep understanding and 
sympathy for the people about whom he wrote. In his 
book he sees them essentially as humans, as his own 
brothers-——not as a specimens of curiosity. 


After all, are we so far advanced that we can look 
pityingly upon the people of Papua? Some of our 
<ustoms might well stand revision; some lessons might 
even be learned from the leisurely Papuans. For in- 
stance, in 1955, 37,000 Americans were killed by our 
high powered automobiles in traffic accidents, and 
2,158,000 were injured. The principal cause of these 
casualties? Speed. Nine billion dollars were spent 
Jast year for liquor and cancer-related cigarettes. 
‘Abortions, artificial birth control and contraceptives are 
a million dollar business. 


Father Dupeyrat does not speak condescendingly of 
the native Fuyughés of Papua, nor does he present their 
customs patronizingly. Their gay finery made of casso- 
wary feathers reminds Father Dupeyrat of the apparel 
worn by ladies of the court of Louis XIV; jungle beauty- 
paint is not much different from the tons of cosmetics 
sold in the U. S.; tribal contests of endurance are like 
sour boxing matches; communal conventions are forms of 
civic courtesy; bracelets, anklets, brooches, necklaces 
ate not less valued than jewelry advertised in Life 
imagazine. 

Festive Papua is a model for missionary writers. The 
teports and books about missions should be objective. 
I recall how deeply some cultured Filipinos resented 
the patronizing tone of a book published by a well- 
meaning missionary many years ago. 

Father Dupeyrat has a wonderful sense of humor 
thich is always accompanied by charity; he well knows 
that we are all brothers in Christ, regardless of external 
differences. 


Rev. JoHN Jou, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


‘Albert M. Weiss, O.P., The Christian Life, translated 
by Sister M. Fulgence, O.P. B. Herder Book 

_ Company, St. Louis, 1956. 166 pages. $2.95. 
‘ather Weiss was born in Bavaria in 1844, and 
educated in the atmosphere of German Ration- 
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alism, which in addition to carrying over its strong 
eighteenth century affinities with English Deism and 
French Materialism, had adopted in the next century, 
in the name of the psuedo-scientific philosophy, an 
attitude of using all possible arguments of any or of no 
value, to urge against the doctrines and practices of 
faith. As teacher and author, Father Weiss devoted 
his talents to challenging the exponents of Rationalism 
with their own weapons, by making use of the rationally 
complete and integrated dialectical forms of Catholic 
theology to combat a mode of thought which was the 
direct outcome of the principles of Protestantism. 


The Christian Life is a translation of a section of his 
larger work, Apologie des Christentums. The part se- 
lected for translation presents, as it were, a complete 
guide to daily Christian living, helpful especially to 
the faithful among the laity who so often find them- 
selves in a position of either having to explain to well- 
meaning persons, or to defend in the presence of 
“modern Rationalists,” the faith they profess and live. 
A thoughtful perusal of these pages would be very apt 
to strengthen one’s courage in the work of striving for 
personal holiness, and to enkindle an apostolic zeal as 
regards one’s fellow men. 


The author has based his thesis on Saint Thomas 
Acquinas’ maxim that grace does not destroy but per- 
fects. nature. He then shows that, although the natural 
must be subordinate to the supernatural, there must be 
no alienation of the two; he lays stress on the 
fact that God has bestowed on man his powers of intel- 
lect to enable him to rise above all that is earthly, and 
to approach his Creator. 


In his chapter on “Living with the Church,” the 
reader is led to believe he is reading not only a con- 
temporary, but one closely allied to the present move- 
ment towards a restored liturgical life. A few short 
excerpts will illustrate my statement: 


More value should be placed upon the Church’s 
public devotions and services than on private pray- 
ers and exercises of piety. ... The Church makes it 
possible for us as members of the mystical body to 
render due worship to God only when we take 
part in her liturgy. 


Even more significant of the author's foresight is 
his explanation of the failure of nations to achieve 
peace. The present international situation is not due 
to the existence of differences and antagonisms peculiar 
to our times, but to the absence of a common ground 
on which to meet for negotiations. “If society is ever 
to recover, it must again meet on that common ground 
which is the Church.” 


I could suggest no better means of increasing one’s 
devotion to, and an appreciation of, the Church than 
a reading of this book. May we soon be given mote 
of the treasures which remain as yet untranslated. 


SisTER DoLoritA Maris, C.S.]. 
Fontbonne College 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rey. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, Frank C. Gittinger, Texas. 

First Vice-President, August Springob, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Rey. Albert Henkes, Texas. 

Third Vice-President, Joseph Gervais, N. Y. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 
Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, N. M. Lies, Kansas. 


Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
Wis.; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, Tex.; 
T. J. Arnold, Ark.; Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; 
Jos. M. Haider, Ill.; Edw. Debrecht, Mo.; Fred 
J. Grumich, Mo. 


of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos. 
Lonsdorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; August Petry, 
Cal.; Charles Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, 
Sir Lex. 


Hon. Presidents: John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; J. M. Aretz, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, 
NGSY.. 


Board 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
3ishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, KS. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, Texas, 
CG. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rey. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Rey. A. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. W. 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, IIll.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rey. Victor T. Suren, Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Perv- 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 
published by the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


THE SUNRISE OF A NEW CENTURY 


WO HE CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN OF AMERICA com- 
pleted its first century last year in Rochester, 
N. Y., in the glory of a radiant sunset. This year you 
begin your second century in Wichita in the brillance 
of a sunrise. May this new century be for you a 
repetition of the blessings and achievements which were 
yours during your first hundred years of existence.” 
Thus spoke Bishop Mark K. Carroll of Wichita, as 
he addressed a thronged banquet hall on Sunday night 
during the Central Verein’s recent 101st convention. 
The gracious Bishop, true friend of the CV and most 
generous host to the Wichita Convention, was speak- 
ing his convictions formulated on the basis of what 
he saw and heard at the convention as it had progressed 
up to the point of his address. Had there not been 
in evidence a spirit of serious enthusiasm among the 
delegates, and had he noted a tendency on their part 
to look only to a glorious past rather than the opportuni- 
ties of the future, the Bishop would unquestionably have 
spoken in a different vein. As it was, his words depict- 
ing the Wichita Convention as the glorious sunrise 
of a new century for the Central Verein were a very 
apt and accurate description of our 101st convention. 
For the Wichita meeting, held in conjunction with the 
40th annual convention of the National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union and the fourth assembly of our Youth Sec- 
tion, was both satisfying and promising. 


The Spirit Carries On 


Mr. Joseph Matt, Central Verein stalwart for sixty 
years, notes in a recent issue of The Wanderer of St. 
Paul, that the Central Verein and the National Catholic 
Women’s Union are “different” from many other Cath- 
olic organizations because with them “the Catholic 
character is not a mere accessory but the basis and pro- 
gram of their being and acting.” For this reason, says 
Mr. Matt, our two societies possess the continued appro- 
bation and confidence of the Hierarchy and the rev- 
erend clergy. ‘“That fact,’ continues the distinguished 
editor of The Wanderer, “was underscored anew in 
Wichita by the unusually large number of greetings 
and congratulations sent by mail and wire by Card i- 
nals, Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, etc., and by the 
attendance of many prelates and priests. The sermon 
on Sunday, of Bishop John B. Franz of Dodge City, 
the public addresses of Bishop Carroll and the speeches 
of priests as well as laymen contained many references 
to the constancy and devotion to principles manifest in 
the history of the Central Verein and the Women’s 
ion, and to the harmony between the Declaration — 
Principles (which the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishor 
Cicognani, at Rochester, called ‘magnificent’) and theit 
efforts in the field of Catholic Action.” _— 

Two factors combined to spell great success in Wichit 
the splendid planning of the local Convention Co mmi 
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tee working under Dr. B. N. Lies and Chairman F. a 
‘Suellentrop, and an exceptionally good program of in- 
‘teresting and pertinent addresses delivered by capable 
ispeakers. 


Anent the convention planning it must be noted 
‘that the host to the convention, the Catholic Union of 
‘Kansas, is one of our smallest State Branches. It com- 
‘prises a mere handful of parish societies in small rural 
‘communities adjacent Wichita. It does not boast a 
ssingle affiliate in the city itself where the convention 
ewas held. Yet the preparations were such that they 
left nothing to be desired. In fact, they were the best 
in many ways within the experience of the writer which 
egoes back almost twenty-five years. The delegates found 
‘frequent occasion to express their great satisfaction with 
the accommodations made for them. 

While this was the first convention ever held by 
‘the CV in the State of Kansas, quite appropriately it 
coincided with the observance of the golden jubilee 
sof that State Branch. This prompted Bishop Franz, 
iim his sermon at the Solemn Pontifical Mass, to note 
‘the various anniversaries being marked in addition to 
that of the Catholic Union of Kansas: the fortieth 
sof the NCWU, the twenty-fifth of Quadragesimo Anno 
and the sixty-fifth of Rerum Novarum. 


The Convention Committee made a most excellent 
‘choice in selecting the Broadview Hotel as convention 
theadquarters. Never have we enjoyed better or more 
mumerous facilities fer meetings large and small. A 
‘large ballroom in a more secluded part of the ground 
ffloor was set aside to serve as a chapel during the 
sconvention. Here all the Holy Masses, with the ex- 
sception of Sunday’s Pontifical Mass, were celebrated 
severy morning, and here also the delegates assembled 
severy night for Rosary and Benediction. The Blessed 
Sacrament was reserved in this provisional chapel 
throughout the convention and delegates were able to 
umake frequent visits. 


High Motivation 


For a truly successful convention one must match 
egood planning of arrangements with a constructive pro- 
gram of addresses and business. We were blessed in 
thaving this happy combination in Wichita. 

It is our endeavor to have a definite theme for each 
jannual conclave. The theme is contained in the con- 
‘vention motto, usually taken from some Papal document. 
[The ideal is achieved when each speaker co-ordinates 
‘his address with the convention motto. Unfortunately 
‘this does not frequently happen. However, it did 
‘happen in Wichita and to an extent seldom realized in 


‘the past. 
Perhaps the convention motto this year was such 
jas to more readily lend itself not only to inspire the 
speakers, but to synthesize their addresses into one 
grand theme. It comprised an excerpt from a letter 
£ Pope Pius XII: “To conform personal and public 
2 to the Will of God.’ The obvious reference is to 
al and social reform—the very essence of social re- 
nstruction as outlined in Rerum Novarum and Quadra- 
simo Anno. Fach sermon and address, from that of 
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finale at the installation on Wednesday afternoon, re- 
flected the convention theme in_ its forthright call 
for moral and social reform. 


Important Preliminaries 


Prior to the regular open sessions of the convention, 
extremely important meetings of various committees 
took place. Thus the Committee of Social Action spent 
virtually all of Friday in morning, noon and night 
sessions. The Committee’s chairman, Joseph Matt, 
missed the morning session but directed the afternoon 
and evening discussions which revolved about several 
important matters directly relating to the Central Verein 
and the Central Bureau. The Social Action Committee 
exercises a supervisory function over the Central Bureau. 

On Saturday, while the Social Action Committee was 
concluding its pre-convention business, two other im- 
portant bodies went into session: The CV Board of 
Trustees and the Board of Directors. A fourth group, 
representatives of the Verein’s Catholic Fraternal Insur- 
ance Section, met in afternoon and evening sessions on 
Saturday. 

While these several committees and boards, with the 
exception of the Board of Directors, are not empowered 
to make final decisions for the Central Verein unless 
specially authorized to do so, their contribution to the 
effectiveness of the convention is almost incalculable. 
It is in the sessions of these groups, whose members 
come to the convention a day in advance of the other 
delegates, that questions of moment are discussed prior 
to their presentation at plenary meetings. Not only 
is much time thus saved that would otherwise be lost 
in lengthy discussions, but the issues in question are in- 
variably clarified in the smaller meetings to the great 
advantage and conveniénce of the delegates at large. 


A New Century—A New Name 


Undoubtedly one of the questions of greatest moment 
facing the committee on Social Action this year was the 
choice of a new name for the Catholic Central Verein. 
The Centennial Convention at Rochester, N. Y., last year 
voted that the name of our organization be changed. 
The selection of a new name, as specifically provided 
for in the change in Article I of our Constitution, pro- 
posed by the Catholic League of Wisconsin, was the 
responsibility of the Committee on Social Action. After 
discussing this matter at great length, the Committee de- 
ferred its decision until it had time to recite the Rosary 
in the hotel chapel. This done, the members re-convened 
and the choice of name seemed much less difficult. 
Ultimately a unanimous decision favored the CATH- 
OLIC CENTRAI. UNION OF AMERICA as the new 
name to supplant the old ‘Catholic Central Verein of 
Americas 4 

The new name represents a minimum of change: the 
word “‘verein” is supplanted by the word “union.” It 
is to be noted that our new name already appears in 
parentheses after our corporate title in our Constitu- 
tion. The laws of the State of Missouri, according 
to which the CV is incorporated, require that all cor- 
porations with a foreign language title list the English 
counterpart parenthetically. What the Committee on 
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Social Action has simply done is to use the English 
translation of our old name under which we are in- 
corporated. It goes without saying that all stationery of 
the CV and the Central Bureau will carry the old title 
with the new for an indefinite period. 

It remains for all our members to so work and 
conduct themselves that none of the prestige and re- 
nown, for which the Central Verein has become a 
veritable symbol, will be lost with the surrender of our 
old title. If Wichita furnished any index of the future, 
the change of name will in no way alter the grand Cath- 
olic spirit of our century-old organization. 


Our Youth 


Our hopes for continuing the splended traditions and 
achievements of our association are based principally 
on our youth. For the fourth consecutive year, the CV- 
NCWU Youth Section met in convention concurrently 
with the parent organizations under the prudent and 
zealous guidance of our youth directors, Rev. Albert 
G. Henkes of San Antonio and Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J., 
of Weston, Mass. Each year progress has been dis- 
cernible. A major stride forward was taken this year 
in the form of organization: our Youth Section will 
comprise individual members only, instead of groups 
organized on a State and local basis. 

The change was found necessary because Catholic 
youth groups in the U. S., with very few exceptions, 
are organized for sport and entertainment almost ex- 
clusively. This obvious incompatibility with the Central 
Verein spirit of religious and cultural emphasis effected 
nothing but a clash of ideals. All young people in 
our Youth Section from henceforth will be of the right 
spirit. Each will pay an annual dues of $1.00, .25 of 
which will go to CV in the case of young men, .25 to 
the NCWU in the case of young women, while the 
remaining .75 will be retained in the Youth Section 
treasury. Every member of the Youth Section will re- 
ceive The Call, monthly organ of our young people 
published by the Central Bureau. 

Mr. Norbert Dengler of New York was reelected 
president of the Youth Section, and Mr. Albert J. 
Sattler, Jr., also of New York, treasurer. 


Notable Speakers 


As has already been stated, a happy choice of sub- 
jects and speakers for the larger meetings contributed 
much to the convention’s success. The largest audience 
assembled during the convention heard Mr. Louis F. 
Budenz, of Fordham University, lecture on ‘The Com- 
munist Strategy of 1956.” Mr. Budenz was a member 
of the Central Bureau staff over forty years ago. He 
drifted into Communism and ultimately became a top 
member of the party in the U. S., holding the position 
of editor-in-chief of The Daily Worker, His return 
to the Faith occurred about eleven years ago. Mr. 
Budenz’s lecture was most enlightening and directly 
influenced one of the resolutions drafted at the con- 
vention. 

Another lecture which proved of special merit was 
that delivered on Sunday afternoon at the official in- 
auguration of the conventions of the CV and the NCWU. 
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Very Rev. Theodore Leutermann, O.S.B., Prior of St 
Benedict's Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, spoke on “The 
Social Mission of the Catholic Central Verein and the 
National Catholic Women’s Union.” 

While the banquet brought the men, women anc 
youth delegates together on Sunday night, joint sessions 
of the three groups took place on the evenings of Sat, 
urday, Monday and Tuesday. 

Saturday night was reserved for the Youth Rally 
which was addressed by Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J., whose 
subject was “Liturgy and the Christian Home—Ar 
Apostolate of Modern Day Youth.” Monday nigh 
was observed in conventional manner as ‘Central Bureau 
night.” After Father Suren gave his lecture to supple. 
ment his printed report, Rev. Michael P. Dineen, execu: 
tive secretary of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, spoke on ‘‘Leadership—a Christian Responsibil. 
ity.’ Both addresses were well received. 

CV delegates suspended their own convention busi- 
ness on Tuesday night to attend the mass meeting of 
the NCWU. Here they heard a very solid address on 
“Restoring Our Consciousness of the Dignity of Mar- 
riage’ by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., former direc- 
tor of the Catholic Family Life Conference. 

It is the attendance of our men, women and youth 
at so many joint sessions of our annual conventions 
which is serving to consolidate ever more firmly the 
three groups into one strong movement. It would seem 
that the Central Verein almost unconsciously follows the 
“family plan” in its organization. Since such a plan is 
according to the order established by God, it cannot but 
have the most beneficial results. 

An imposing ceremony of installation of officers and 
the departure service, followed by Benediction with the 
Most Blessed Sacrament, brought the convention to a 
solemn conclusion. Weary from the four days of prayer 
and deliberation, but fired with zeal and enthusiasm 
anew, the delegates returned to their homes happy. In 
their smiles was reflected the glow of a sunrise, the 
sunrise heralding the second century of our beloved 
Central Verein! 

Fr. SUREN 


C.B. Director to Attend International 
Congress 


R™ VICTOR T. SUREN, director of the Central Bureau, 
will embark on September 4 for the International 
Pastoral Liturgical Congress which will be held i 
Assisi, Italy, later in the month. After the Congress, 
Father Suren will sojourn briefly in Germany where he 
hopes to have the privilege of a visit with Archbishop 
Aloisius Muench at Bad Godesberg. , 

The CV. delegates at the Wichita Convention very 
generously voted a donation of $1,000 to defr 
Father’s travel expenses. By a similar act of generosi 
the NCWU presented the director with a purse 
$600. It is thus Father Suren goes abroad as a re 
sentative of our two national organizations, a pr 
which he esteems highly. He also expresses his pt 
found gratitude for the liberality shown him. 4 
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Convention Calendar 


| aes VEREIN of New York and New York Branch 
NCWU: New York City, September 1-3. 

Catholic Union of Missouri and Missouri Branch 
‘of the NCWU: St. Clair, September 15-17. 

Catholic Union of Illinois and Illinois Branch of 
the NCWU: St. Henry's Parish, East St. Louis, Septem- 
ber 21-23. 

Catholic Union of Arkansas and Arkansas Branch of 
ithe NCWU: Fort Smith, September 29 and 30. 

Catholic Central Society of New Jersey and New 
_ Jersey Branch of the NCWU: St. Mary’s Abbey Church, 
: Newark, September 29 and 30. 


Resolution Sent to President 


Eisenhower 


HE IMPORTANT Resolutions Committee again func- 
tioned very satisfactorily at the Wichita convention 
junder the chairmanship of Mr. Joseph Matt, who was 
iably assisted by Very Rev. Father Theodore Leuter- 
imann, O.S.B., acting in the capacity of secretary. 
_ The Declaration of Principles this year comprises 
: statements on nine subjects. The final statement, titled 
“The Free World and Communist Relationships,” is of 
‘such a timely nature that the convention voted in favor 
'of sending copies of it to President Eisenhower and the 
‘following public officials: John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
‘of State; Walter F. George, Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; John P. Richards, Chair- 
'man of the House Foreign Affairs Committee; Henry 
‘Cabot Lodge, U. S. Delegate of the U. N.; Senators 
‘Wm. F. Knowland and Styles Bridges; Paul Butler, 
'Chairman of the Democratic National Committee; Leon- 
ard W. Hall, Chairman of the Republican National 
| Committee. 

Within a few days after the convention, the pertinent 
resolution was edited at the Central Bureau and an appro- 
priate accompanying letter prepared for the CV presi- 
dent’s signature. The copies of the resolution reached 
all the parties concerned prior to conventions of both 
political parties. 


The Central Verein Changes its Name 


| A S REPORTED elsewhere in this issue, the new name 


atholic Central Union of America.” 

H Since our organization is incorporated according to 
he laws of the State of Missouri, the new title does 
ot become legally effective until proper court action 
been taken in Missouri. Accordingly, Mr. Frank 
Gittinger, president of the CV, has directed that 
action be taken in the immediate future. The 
e of a new name implies a change in Article I 
of the CV Constitution. 


EX chosen for our venerable Central Verein is “The 


Convention Notes 


A TOTAL OF 730 DELEGATES AND GUESTS attended the 

convention banquet on Sunday night. Among 
those present were fifty priests from the Diocese of 
Wichita and thirty Sisters. This was the largest attend- 
ance at a convention banquet in the history of the 
CV. The presence of Mr. Louis F. Budenz as the 
principal speaker on the program undoubtedly attracted 
a large number of guests. However, the local committee 
which actually sold the banquet tickets was the major 
factor in the success of this venture. 


President Frank Gittinger made special effort to 
begin the meetings promptly on the scheduled hour. 
He was largely successful with the result that a greater 
degree of order was noticeable in all convention activi- 
ties. 


The delegates decided at one of the business sessions 
that the Central Verein should possess a flag of our 
Country for display with the CV banner at all con- 
vention meetings. Heretofore the flag was provided 
by the local committee. Mr. Joseph J. Porta, recording 
secretary of the CV, pledged that the Pennsylvania 
Branch with which he is associated will present the na- 
tional organization with a flag at the next convention, 
scheduled for Allentown, Pa. The flag will then be 
retained by the CV for display at all future conventions. 


Mr. Joseph A. Kraus of Texas made inquiry as to 
the possibility of members securing certain spiritual 
privileges, such as indulgences, by reason of their mem- 
bership in the Central Verein. After the subject was 
discussed at some length, the delegates moved that the 
president appoint a special committee to confer with 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter, the Episcopal Spiritual 
Protector of the CV. 


The press coverage of the convention was exceptionally 
good. Virtually the entire issue of the Advance-Register 
which was published the week in which the convention 
opened, was given over to items relating to the CV 
and the NCWU. The person responsible for the ex- 
cellent press coverage was Rev. Michael Lies, chair- 
man of the Press Committee. Father Lies is assistant 
editor of the Advance-Register and is thus experienced in 
matters of this nature. The two secular dailies in 
Wichita had reporters at the Hotel each day of the con- 
vention. One of these reporters sat in on the discus- 
sions of the Resolutions Committee at one of its meetings. 


The Pennsylvania delegates, under the leadership of 
Rev. John Engler of Fullerton, Pa., presented their in- 
vitation for next year’s convention at the joint session 
on Monday morning. They were accorded an enthu- 
siastic reception. At a later session the convention voted 
unanimously to convene next year in Allentown, Pa. 


Two of the Central Verein’s three honorary presidents 
were present in Wichita: Mr. John Eibeck and Mr. 
Albert J. Stattler. Mr. Sattler distinguished himself 
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with his very scholarly introduction of Mr. Budenz 
at the banquet. At one of the business sessions, Mr. 
Eibeck gave a brief but interesting account of the early 
history of Allentown where the CV will convene in 
1957. Mr. Eibeck’s affability and genial good humor 
are great assets which he has retained through the years. 


Two members of the Committee on Social Action were 
absent because of illness: Rev. Charles Moosmann of 
Munhall, Pa. and Mr. F. Wm. Heckenkamp of Quincy, 
Illinois. Dr. Nicholas Dietz of Omaha was unable to 
be present in Wichita because a period of temporary 
service in the U. S. Army coincided with the convention 
dates. All three members sent expressions of their deep 
interest in the convention and assured the delegates of 
the assistance of their prayers. 


An editorial in the August 1 issue of the Wichita Eagle 
commented favorably on the address of Fr. Michael P. 
Dineen, delivered at Monday night’s meeting of the 
Wichita convention. That our words and actions do 
not go unnoticed by the secular press is abundantly 
demonstrated by the reasoning of the editorial which 
stated in part: 

“For many years the Catholic Church in America 
was primarily an urban church. The Church grew up 
mainly in city areas among the foreign born who brought 
their ties to the Church to this country. 

“In recent years, however, Catholics have been pay- 
ing more attention to agricultural areas. This may ex- 
plain why Wichita, in the heart of a great agricultural 
area, was selected for a national Catholic conference.” 


Msgr. Fussenegger’s Death 
Announced at Convention 


(Pee TO THE RECENT CV CONVENTION in 
Wichita were greatly saddened at the announcement 
of the death of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edwin P. Fussenegger of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The announcement was made at Tues- 
day afternoon’s business session by Mr. Joseph J. Porta, 
close friend of the late Monsignor, whose death occurred 
that morning. Prayers were immediately offered for 
the repose of his soul. 

To Mr. John Eibeck of Pittsburgh, honorary president 
of the CV, Msgr. Fussenegger’s death was a particularly 
hard blow. He not only was a life-long associate and 
intimate friend of the Prelate, but had traveled to many 
CV conventions in his company. Mr. Eibeck recalled 
on the convention floor the tragedy which befell a 
party of delegates touring to the Bethlehem conven- 
tion in 1938. The party which comprised Msgr. Fus- 
senegger and three laymen, one of whom was Mr. Eibeck, 
met with a serious accident which caused the death 
of one member, Mr. Joseph Hess of Pittsburgh, and 
necessitated hospitalization for the rest. Of the three 
survivors, Mr. Frank Stifter, died a few years ago. With 
the recent death of Msgr. Fussenegger, Mr. Eibeck 
remains as the sole surviving member of that little party 
which met tragedy en route to the Bethlehem con- 
vention almost twenty years ago. 


— 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the 101st Convention of the 
Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 
Conducted at Wichita, Kansas, July 28—Aug. 1, 1956 


Our Holy Father 


Assembled in its 101st annual convention in Wichita, 
Kansas, the Catholic Central Union reiterates and re- 
news its solemn pledge of undeviating loyalty and obe- 
dience to the Holy See, and reaffirms, in particular, 
its highest admiration and filial affection for Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, now gloriously reigning. 

It has pleased Almighty God to grant to His Church 
and to the whole world of our day, so sorely confused 
by the massed errors of modern liberalism and secular- 
ism, and so severely tried by ruinous wars, revolutions, 
and despotic tyrants and aggressors, a succession of illus- 
trious Popes, whose wisdom, courage, tact and uni- 
versal charity have made them the towering rock of 
hope and security in the midst of the cyclones of world 
revolution which threatens to undo the achievements of 
2,000 years of Christian civilization and to thrust man- 
kind back into the darkness, cruelty and despair of 
pagan barbarism. 

Adding new luster to the brilliant succession of the 
Popes who have occupied the Chair of Peter, particu- 
larly during the last turbulent century, our present 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has won for himself not 
only the deep affection of his own four-hundred-million 
spiritual children, but also the profound admiration 
and respect of millions outside the Church. His inde- 
fatigable labors for world peace and genuine recon- 
ciliation of social, economic and political strife, in par- 
ticular, have gained sympathetic recognition from upright 
leaders and statesmen of the most diverse political, racial 
and religious backgrounds, and have made the Holy 
See a focal point of international good will and mutual 
understanding to a degree it has not been since the 
tragic religious revolt of the 16th century destroyed the 
common bond of Western civilization. His remarkable 
discourses on the moral and religious principles in- 
volved in the constantly shifting problems of the age 
have made Pope Pius XII a beacon light of sure guidance 
through the conflicting maze of time-serving opinions, 
partisan propaganda, and the vicious and often subtle 
and captivating ideologies of liberalism, secularism and 
scientific materialism. 

His vigorous and forward looking program of re- 
storing the fullest possible participation of all Catho- 
lics—priests, religious and laity, in the sacred liturgy 
of the Church, his promotion of Eucharistic devotion aa 
of a better understanding of, as well as a more ardent 
devotion to, the Blessed Mother of God, his frequent in- 
sistence on the great dignity of labor as exemplified 
also by the-recent establishment of the Feast of 
Joseph the Worker (to be observed in the Un 
States on the first Monday in September, Americe 
Labor Day), his unremitting charity towards the vi 
of persecution, war, poverty, famine and other Jar; 
man-made disasters throughout the world—all these 
pects of his truly universal fatherly solicitude have earned 
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ifor him the love and gratitude of upright people every- 
vwhere throughout the world. 

While it is deeply gratifying to all Catholics to 
inote the respect and veneration in which the Holy See 
sand notably the present Holy Father are held throughout 
ithe world today, our feelings of gratification would 
iremain sterile, our filial affection for the Holy Father 
‘vain, and our gratitude to Almighty God mere lip service, 
iif we were to remain indifferent to Pope Pius’ con- 
‘stant appeal to Catholics to sanctify their own lives and 
{to work and pray for the sanctification of those around 
ithem, as their own inescapable share of the task of the 
‘Christian reconstruction of society. It is this appeal 
‘of Pope Pius XII which, in summary, we have adopted 
fas the motto of our 101st annual convention, namely: 

“To conform personal and public life to the Will of 


| God.” 

In reaffirming its pledge of loyalty and obedience to 
Pope Pius XII, the Catholic Central Union, in annual 
‘convention assembled, calls on all its officers and mem- 
bers, each in his own person and according to the 
i talents, circumstances and opportunities in which he is 
placed, henceforth to make this motto, with the grace 
1 of God, the motivating force of his thinking, his prayers 
;and his conduct. 


Altar and Home 


While insisting on the first responsibility of each 
individual to shape his thinking and conduct in accord- 
ance with the Will of God, we are not unmindful of 
the fact that no individual lives in total isolation from 
all others but that, on the contrary, he is part of the 
society into which he is born and on which, from birth 
to death, he remains constantly, to a greater or lesser 
extent, dependent for his physical, cultural and even 
spiritual growth and development. God has—willed 
that in the order of nature man is born into society in 
the natural community we know as the family; in the 
order of grace he is reborn by Baptism into the super- 
natural society of the Church established by our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ, of which He is the Head, and 
of which the unit is the parish community. It is within 
these two primary communities that each human being, 
according to God’s Will, is nourished and grows to phy- 
sical, intellectual and spiritual maturity. 
We hold it to be self-evident, therefore, that the 
feconstruction of a truly Christian social order must be 
established on the secure foundations of well-ordered 
and closely harmonized family and parish life within 
whose clearly circumscribed authority, solicitude and 
order the person will be enabled to grow to the full 
“maturity of his human dignity and his temporal as well 
as eternal destiny. 

_ Clearly then, the first responsibility for the proper 
functioning of the home and family devolves on those 


who, by the Providence of God, have been placed in 


q 
| the position of authority, namely the parents them- 
selves. This obvious truth is so frequently obscured, 
forgotten and even outrageously denied in these days 
when, on the one hand, arrogant partisans of Stateism, 
educational monopolies, mechanical egalitarianism and 


socialization of every description and, on the other hand, 


parental irresponsibility, selfish indulgence of every 
passion, mounting divorces and the spreading cancer 
of birth control combine to destroy the very founda- 
tions of family integrity. These irregularities are a 
sad indication of the progressive internal disintegra- 
tion of the present social order which no amount of 
material prosperity and political power can stem or even 
long hope to disguise. 

In the face of these great errors and dangers, we 
call attention again to the constant doctrine of the 
Church concerning the twin foundations of sound Chris- 
tian family life, so frequently re-emphasized in the 
solemn public declarations of the Popes, particularly in 
the turbulent decades of the present century, and re- 
iterated on so many occasions by our present Holy Father, 
namely, the sanctity and indissolubility of the mat- 
riage bond between one man and one woman until 
death, and the inescapable responsibility of parents 
for the conservation, development and Christian per- 
fection of their children. 

“He who would have the star of peace shine out and 
stand over society,” Pope Pius XII declared in a Christ- 
mas message in the midst of World War II, “. .. should 
defend the indissolubility of matrimony; he should give 
to the family space, light and air so that it may attend 
to its mission of perpetuating new life, and of educat- 
ing children in a spirit corresponding to its own true 
religious convictions, and that it may preserve, fortify 
and reconstitute, according to its powers, its proper 
economic, spiritual, moral and juridic unity....He 
should strive to secure for every family a dwelling where 
a materially and morally healthy family life may be 
seen in all its vigor and worth; he should take care 
that the place of work be not so separated from the 
home as to make the head of the family and the edu- 
cator of the children a virtual stranger to his own 
household; he should take care above all that the bond 
of trust and mutual help be re-established between the 
family and the school—that bond which in other times 
gave such happy results, but which now has been re- 
placed where the school, influenced and controlled by 
the spirit of materialism, corrupts and destroys what 
the parents have instilled into the minds of the chil- 
dren 

To achieve these objectives emphasized by the Holy 
Father, no more salutary means could be discovered than 
the closest possible collaboration between the family 
and that other basic unit of society, the community of 
families grouped around one parish church, looking to 
the guidance of their common spiritual father, the pastor 
of their parish, acting in full communion with his Bishop 
and the Pope, gathering around the same altar to 
sanctify themselves and their daily labors, and in turn 
nourished from the same altar by the Bread of Life 
which is the Bond of Unity. 

From the church and altar husbands and wives will 
gather the supernatural help they need to remain faith- 
ful in mind and heart as well as in their conduct to the 
solemn obligations of wedlock and parenthood. The 
example of their upright lives even more than the weight 
of their counsels and admonitions will teach their chil- 
dren to distinguish more clearly between the inflexible 
precepts of the moral law and the capricious opinions 
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and irresponsible conduct of the world around them, 
while the earnest prayers of parents and children will 
bring God’s assured help into the life of the entire 
family. From closer association with the parish com- 
munity under the solicitous guidance of their pastor, 
all the families will derive greater strength and _sta- 
bility in their common endeavors of material, moral and 
spiritual welfare. Common problems, such as the formal 
education of the children, combating juvenile de- 
linquency, caring for the aged, the poor and the home- 
less in the parish, can be more readily met; social evils, 
such as neighborhood slums and dangerous occasions of 
sin, among them indecent movie houses, unsupervised 
dance and recreation halls, taverns, newsstands and 
the like, can be more easily controlled and checked; 
means for cultural and spiritual improvement, like 
parish libraries, discussion clubs, supervised games and 
recreation, neighborhood settlements, shelter homes for 
orphans and old folks, care of the underprivileged chil- 
dren and similar parish enterprises for which needs exist, 
can be more readily instituted. Indeed, all the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy, so much insisted upon by 
Christ Himself as the characteristic marks of those who 
would call themselves His disciples—and so much neg- 
lected in these days of too easy reliance on the so-called 
Welfare State to the detriment of human dignity'as well 
as personal liberty—could attain new life and vigor 
if the families in each parish became again what they 
once were and what God intended them to be: a genuine 
community of minds and hearts, conscious of the “new 
commandment” given by the Savior on the eve of His 
Passion: “That you love one another even as I have 
loved you.” 

Finally, we again remind our officers and members 
that the most certain road to genuine renewal of Chris- 


tian family and parish life is through ardent and per-— 


severing devotion to the Most Holy Euchrist. 

“The Christian family,” the Holy Father declared in 
a message to the: Eucharistic Congress in Colombia a 
few years ago, “has a mission that is truly called divine, 
namely, to enkindle life and transmit it just as the holy 
fire is propagated when the flame passes from wick to 
wick of altar candles. Husband and wife, parents and 
children; mystery of love on earth! The Eucharist: 
mystery of love divine, which sustains and perfects the 


_ spiritual life and makes the family flourish as a garden 


of God’s choice. It lifts it to the sublime function of 
filling the earth with sons of God, in whose halting 
words the Almighty Father recognizes the voice of 
His Divine Son. 

“Thus transformed through incorporation in Christ, 
the members of the Christian family have already the 
principle which will move them to spread abroad a 
hallowing influence in the home and in the Church. 
For where can fathers better betake themselves to find 


‘the gifts of understanding, prudence and self forget- 


fulness which their mission as educators demands? 
Whence shall the spirit of their sons draw the most 
orderly and complete development? The Eucharist is 
the source of that ‘divine grace which makes lovely as 
does the light.’ (St. Thomas, in PS. 5, H.5.) Do you 


look for children docile, humble and obedient? In the 
_ Eucharist there is present that same Incarnate God Who 
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advanced in wisdom and age and grace with God and 
men. (Luke 11; 52) Do you wish them to be noble 
in spirit and lofty in ideal? The Eucharist has all the 
allurement of Divine tenderness and shows in clear lighi 
the unspeakable designs of the Redeemer. It ts, in truth. 
through the Holy Eucharist that the Church desires that 
the family, which is the living cell of society and of 
the Church, should be born again and find new life. . ..” 


(To be continued) 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Mrs. Siefen, Conn., $5; Rev. Bernard S. Groner, 
Mo., $10; Harold F. Henry, Mo., $64.75; Charles O. 
Gierer, Mo., $20; Mrs. M. Kreutzman, Mo., $.90; Marcus 
Strunk, Kan., $20; Peter Mohr, Kansas, $5; E. L. 
Zoernig, Mo., $7;.Joseph Kaschmitter, Idaho, $10; Mrs. 
Scheer, Mo., $1; Peter Betzen, Kan., $200; New Subiaco 
Abbey, Ark., $50; NCWU (For C. B. Library) $500; 
Miss Sadie Sante, $.25; Total to and including August 
16, 1956, $893.90. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
St. Louis and St. Louis County District League, Mo.. 
$25.95; St. Francis de Sales Ben. Soc., Mo., $3; CWU 
of N. Y. Inc., $25; Michael P. Bubuck, N. J., $5; Total 
to and including August 16, 1956, $58.95. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


From Children attending $2,114.66; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $3,200; Interest Income, $31.50; Total 
to and including August 16, 1956, $5,346.16. 


Foundation Fund 


Alfred A. Gross, Wis., Life Membership, $25; Josep 
J. Mocek, Wis., $25, Life Membership; Total to anc 
including August 16, 1956, $50.00. . 


Catholic Missions 


C. Greenfelder, N. Y., $6; Greenfelder Family, N. Y. 
$50; Dan P. Winkelman, Mo., $40; Geyer Trust Fund 
$1.25; CWU Branch 15, Pa., $6.12; Mr. and Mrs. Philix 
Kleba, Mo., $5; Mrs. W. J. Sullivan, $12; CCVA Conn 
Branch, $7.63; Sisters of Christian Charity, Iowa, $5: 
Dorothy Brandt, Ill., $10; Peter Mohr, Kan., $15; Alfons 
Dittert, $10; Our Lady of Sorrows, Men’s Sodality 
$17.57; Mr. Michael Meniges, Mo., $2; St. Peter’s 
Benevolent Soc., St. Charles, $8.08; Frank J. Weber 
$2; Herman J. Kohnen, $5; St. Peter and Paul’s Men’: 
Sodality, $2; Catholic Kolping Soc., $2.37; Charles L 
Batzinger, N. Y., $5; St. Mary’s Hospital, $100; N. N 
Mission Fund, $40; Mrs. E. M. Cullind, Ind., $10; Mr 
Stephen Stuve, Mo., $2; CWU of N. Y., Inc., $5 
Se heer Ore., $5; Mrs. John Ragland, 
$10; Gertrude Wollschlager, Mo., $5; John Gras 
Y., $1; Walter Martin, Kan., $110; Mrs. Mag 
Schneider, N. Y., $5; Aug. Petry, Cal., $10 
Betzen, Kan., $20; Frank H. Schwaller, Wis., § 
Eustachius Ben. Soc., Wis., $16; Rose J. Se 
$25; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hensbach, S.D., $7; M 
Schieffert, Minn., $5; Frank Jungbauer, M 
Margaret Buggle, Mo., $25; Miss Sadi 
Total to and including August 16, 1956, $6 


